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Provost leads panel 
on Selma, Civil Rights 


By SABRINA WANG 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


The University orga- 
nized a private student 
screening of the film Sel- 
ma, which was followed 
by .a discussion panel 
with Provost Robert C. Li- 
eberman, at The Charles 
Theatre on Wednesday. 
The panel also featured 
history professor Nathan 
Connolly, who is co-di- 
rector of the Program on 
Racism, Immigration, and 
Citizenship, and Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning author 
Taylor Branch. 

The group engaged in 
an interactive discussion 
on the history of the Civil 
Rights movement. 

The . Black Student 
Union (BSU) and the Stu- 
dent Government Asso- 
ciation (SGA) co-hosted 
the event. 


Students 
stimulated 
by female 
orgasm talk 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 
Students discussed | 


sexual stigmas at “I Heart 
Female Orgasm,” an event 
held Tuesday in Maryland 
‘Hall by the Hopkins Or- 
ganization for Program- 
ming (HOP), the Center 
‘for Health Education and 
‘Wellness (CHEW) and 
Hopkins Dining as part 
of the University’s Sexual 
Health Awareness and 
Guidance (SHAG) Week. 

-_ “Tt was really enter- 
taining,” freshman Radha 
Bhatnagar said. “It told us 
about things you didn’t 
really know and no one 
tells you.” 

Before breaking up into 
discussion groups by gen- 
der, attendees gathered to- 
gether to listen to sex edu- 
cators Dorian Solot and 
Connor Timmons. Their 
talk focused on tradition- 
ally taboo sexual topics, 
including masturbation 
and female orgasms. 

See ORGASM, pace A5 


Audience members 
were invited to ask ques- 
tions to the panelists and 
comment on the film. 
Amidst the discussions, 
questions about current 
events such as those in 


Ferguson, Mo. and the | | 


balance of politics, as well | 


as conspiracy theories, 
were posed to the room. 

Phillip Montgomery, 
the BSU president, spoke 
about the movie's rel- 
evance in light of today’s 
racial issues, including 
the death of Michael 
Brown in Ferguson. 

“We must remember 
that racism is not tied 
to one place; it is every- 
where,” Montgomery said. 

University President 
Ronald J. Daniels also 
spoke briefly, praising 
the social metamorphosis 
from Selma’s time period 
to the present day, and 
passed the responsibil- 
ity for continuing social 
progress to the students. 

“Tt is a remarkable 
comment of the evolution 
the country has seen for 
the past fifty years,” Dan- 
iels said. “It’s not hard to 
see how to see how acute- 
ly we need people like 
you to provide, provoke, 


and inspire change. Your | 


engagement in this com- | 
munity will help this in-_ 


stitution. The battle is in 
See SELMA, Pace A4 
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| Immediately after receiving their bids, new members of Kappa Alpha Theta (Theta) rejoice together, practicing their sorority’s hand sign. 


hush comes to a close with mixed emotions 


By ASHLEY KIM 
For The News-Letter 


After several rounds 
of recruitment, sororities 
and fraternities have dis- 
tributed bids to their new 
members, and the new 
brothers and sisters are 
being welcomed into the 
Greek community. 

“All sororities, includ- 
ing mine, are so excited 
for new members” Sunny 
Oh, a junior in Kappa Al- 
pha Theta, said. “It’s so 
great to see all their fresh 
faces, and I can’t wait to 
get to know them. In my 
personal opinion, joining 


a sorority is such a good 
way to make friends, es- 
pecially if you want to 
get out of your comfort 
friend zone.” 

Although recruitment 
marks a time to welcome 
new members, each so- 
rority and _ fraternity 
also faces the challenge 
of having to turn down 
many potential new 
members who wanted to 
join them. 

Nawal Marfouk, a ju- 
nior member of Kappa 
Kappa Gamma, explained 
the inevitable struggle 
that arises at the end of 
recruitment week. 


By CATHERINE PALMER 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


Jack Devine, former 


acting director and asso- 
ciate director of foreign 
operations at the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA), 
opened the 2015 Foreign 
Affairs Symposium (FAS) 


KAREEM OSMAN/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 


“Chaos / Catalyst / Clar- 
ity’ series Wednesday 
night. Devine discussed 
his career, contemporary 
geopolitical issues and his 
autobiography Good Hunt- 
ing! A Spymaster’s Story, 
published in June. 

Devine shared defin- 
ing moments in his career, 


Ex-CIA official Devine talked about his time in lran and Latin America. 


INSIDE 
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which spanned the: Cold 
War. He worked predomi- 
nantly in South America, 
including in Chile. He 
was there in the midst of 
the presidency of Marxist 
leader. Salvador Allende 
and the military coup that 
ended it, for which the 
CIA has partially been at- 
tributed with causing. 
According to Devine, 
President Richard Nixon 
and National Security 
Advisor Henry Kissinger 
asked the CIA station chief 
in Santiago, Chile to orga- 
nize an effort to prevent Al- 
lende’s rise to power. At the 
time, he had been elected 
but had not yet taken office. 
Devine said that the 
chief warned the White 
House that conditions 
on the ground were not 
favorable and casual- 
ties were likely, but the 
See FAS, pace A4 


“It’s very hard because 
we obviously can’t see 
them all the time, so a lot 
of our decision just has 
to be based on a feeling 
we get in the very short 
time we meet with them, 
instead of a complete un- 
derstanding of exactly 


erstand for. r 
may not always under- 


stand why they weren't 

picked, but there isn’t al- 

ways an explanation, and 

it’s not always about them 
— it’s also a numbers 
thing. They pick us, we 
pick them and sometimes 
it matches,” Marfouk said. 
A ereceni epost sanOn 
en eh Prcdcres. 
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High schoolers practice 


By SERA YOO 
Staff Writer 
Students hosted the 


18th annual Johns Hopkins 
University Model United 
Nations Conference (JHU- 
MUNC) at the Hilton Bal- 
timore Hotel from Feb. 5-8. 
Around 1,500 high school 
delegates and 200 advi- 
‘sors from nearly 100 high 
schools from across the 
U.S. gathered at the hotel 
to hold seven committee 
sessions. 

According to senior 
Will Dorman, one of the 
two Secretaries-General, 
the students came from 
as far as New Mexico. 

There were three main 
groups of committees: 
the General Assembly 
Committees, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council 
Committees (ECOSOC) 
and the specialized com- 
mittees. The General As- 
sembly committees and 
the ECOSOC commit- 
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tees were generally larg- 
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diplomacy at JHUMUNC 
Ex-CIA spook Devine kicks off FAS: 


er than the specialized 
committees and included 
more people who repre- 
sented different nations. 
The General Assembly 
committees included 
the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the United 
Nations Environment 
Programme of 2050 and 
the World Health Orga- 
nization (WHO) of 2075. 

Senior Jess Fong 
chaired the WHO 2075 
Committee and served 
as the director of the 
General Assembly com- 
mittees. This year’s topic 
in the WHO 2075 was xe- 
notransplantation, a pro- 
cedure in which animal 
organs are transplanted 
into humans. 

Fong said she was 
pleased with the high 
school students who at- 
tended this year’s confer- 
ence. 

“T think it’s a relatively 

See JHUMUNCG, pace A5 | 
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Charlie Hebdo panel provokes discussion Baltimore public schools 
CEO talks state of schools 


By ALBERT HUANG 
Staff Writer 


A panel of experts dis- 
cussed the Charlie Hebdo 
terrorist attacks at a talk 
co-hosted by The Foreign 
Affairs Symposium, the 
Department of Political 
Science and the Islamic 
Studies Program on Fri- 
day evening. 

The panel featured 
Sociology Professor and 
Islamic Studies Director 
Niloofar Haeri, Romance 
Languages Professor 
Jacques Neefs and History 
Professor Todd Shepard. 
Political Science Professor 
Nicolas Jabko served as 
the moderator. 

Over 150 students 
showed up at the Glass 
Pavilion to hear the talk, 
which was titled “Is All 
Really Forgiven? A Panel 
Discussion on the Recent 
Terrorist Attacks in Paris.” 
The name was a play on 
Charlie Hebdo’s' “Survi- 
vors” issue, which was 
published shortly after the 
attacks. The cover of this 
magazine featured the 
headline, “All is forgiven.” 

The two-hour forum 
allowed for an interac- 
tive discussion. Jabko was 
pleased with the dialogue 
that the panel generated. 

“T think the panel went 
well and raised some very 
important problems. It 
also led to an interesting 
conversation among the 
panelists and with the au- 
dience,” Jabko said. 

_ Freshman attendee EI- 
lie Strauss agreed. 

“I thought it was very 
impressive and __ inter- 
esting to hear different 
perspectives on this cur- 
rent controversial topic,” 
Strauss said. 

Freshman Sarah Sch- 
reib felt that the event 
went particularly well in 
terms of the diversity of 
opinions presented. 

“For me, the best ele- 
ment of the panel were 
the unique and incredibly 
well-informed arguments 
made by each of the pan- 


elists. Each one was so | 
student in the School of 


complex that there could 
have easily been a separate 

panel discussion on each 
of the four topics,” Schreib 
said. “Two of my profes- 
sors, Nicolas Jabko and 
Niloofar Haeri, were in- 
volved in the panel and it 
was fascinating to discov- 

er their personal perspec- 
tives and in-depth knowl- 
edge on the subject.” 

During the discussion, 
Neefs took a stance on the 
freedom of speech and ex- 
pression. 

“Neefs insisted on the 
question of freedom of 
expression and explained 
why it had created such a 


reaction at the French and - 


international level, cul- 
- minating with the march 
on Jan. 11 in the streets 
of Paris,” senior Servane 
Lauriot dit Prevost, a vis- 
iting international stu- 
dent from France, said. 


Lauriot dit Prevost was | 


one of multiple students 
of French background 
who came to participate 
in the discussion. 
Shepard, whose work 
has focused on 20th- 
century French history, 
studies the historical rela- 
tionship between French 
Hage and the Repub- 


conceal any religious garb 
in school,” Strauss said. 

Haeri broadened the 
conversation by pivoting 
to the subject of Islam ina 
global context. She aimed 
to give the audience food 
for thought about the dis- 
tinctions and misconcep- 
tions of the religion. 

“Professor Haeri ex- 
tended the debate to Is- 
lam in the world and the 
question of representation 
of the Prophet, which is 
nowhere to be mentioned 
in the Quran,” Lauriot dit 
Prevost said. 

The panel attempted 
to elucidate on some of 
the variables that led to 
the massacre, and many 
more were suggested in 
the open debate. 

“It gave me a better 
serise of the complexity 
of the tragedy,” freshman 
Holly Tice said. 

Jabko also felt that the 
speakers explained mul- 
tiple aspects of a complex 
topic. 

“The speakers highlight- 
ed the complexity of the 
problem of free speech and 
secularism in Western soci- 
eties that have become in- 
creasingly diverse,” he said. 

Other students agreed 
that the panel shed light 
on the complexity of 
the issue, but felt that it 
lacked closure. 


JESSIE LI/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
A small group of expert Hopkins professors comprised the panel. 


“Although, by the end, 
no real conclusion had 
been drawn about the 
challenging environment 
that surrounds the at 
tacks, I still felt it was an 
important event to attend 
in that it opened my eyes 
to just how complex our 
world really is and how 
crucial it is to remain in- 
formed and open-minded 
about one another,” Sch- 
reib said. 

Jabko emphasized that, 
despite the recent attacks’ 
link to Islam, he does not 
want Muslims as a whole 
to be persecuted. 

“Tt is important to rec- 


| By WILL ANDERSON 


ognize the existence of | 


racism, and to stop de- 


monizing Islam, in order | 


to address the roots of 


populist far right is able 
to successfully present 
itself as the flag-bearer of 


secularism and the only | 


credible barrier against 
Islam,” Jabko said. “The 
difficulty for France to- 
day is to forcefully de- 
fend democratic values, 
including free speech, 
without, however, add- 
ing fuel to the fire and 
thus worsening the sense 
of alienation felt by many 
inner-city youths.” 


Professors encourage new teaching methods 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Staff Writer 


Three professors dis-— 


cussed ongoing efforts 
to innovate in the class- 
room on Monday at the 
DigIT Innovation Talks 


_ event hosted by the Uni- 


versity’s Digital Initia- 
tives program, which 
seeks to increase school 
digitization and the use 
of technology to enhance 
academics. 

Christopher Bailey, a 


Medicine, spoke about 
how, when studying ra- 
diology, he was paired 
with a professor-mentor 
who taught him hands- 


‘on, practical knowledge — 


about the field. This was 
better than the traditional 
method, he said, in which 
professors drilled  stu- 
dents on their knowledge 
of the material. 

Harry Goldberg, an 
assistant professor in 
the Department of Bio- 
medical Engineering and 
an assistant dean at the 
School of Medicine, acted 


_as the master of ceremo- 
‘nies, facilitating the dis- 


cussion and seeking audi- 
ence opinion throughout 
the event. 

Goldberg spoke about 
how he encouraged in- 
novation in his neuro- 
science lab course by 
telling his students to 
teach themselves some 


of the material, including 


which ions are responsi- 
ble for generating an ac- 
tion potential. | 

“Two weeks later, the 
students had the answer,” 
Goldberg said. “I remem- 
ber vividly someone in 


the Biology Department 


unusual and noteworthy 
assignments. 

“During my freshman 
year, for my very first film 
course on my very first 
day, the professor gave 
each of us about six feet 
of unexposed film stock, 
sixteen millimeter, and 


. we were assigned to cre- 


ate something in the style 
of Stan Brakhage,” Mason 
said. - 

Brakhage was an ex- 
perimental filmmaker 
who used ‘unorthodox 
techniques to create his 
work. To demonstrate, 
Mason showed a clip 
from Brakhage’s 1963 
film Mothlight, in which 
Brakhage put moth 
wings, flower petals and 


blades of grass on the 


physical film stock in 
order to produce surreal 
images. 

“So as freshmen, we 
were asked to do some- 
thing sort of like this,” Ma- 
son said. “I went home, I 
looked at different things. 
I drew on the film with 
Sharpie marker, or paint- 
ed it with watercolors or 
White-Out, just try to ex- 
periment with the film, 
and do whatever I can 
with it to make something 
cool... It’s not at all what 
you'd expect. It’s kind 
of crazy and weird, and 
not nearly as cool as Stan 
Brakhage[’s work]. But it’s 
still really mind-blowing 
to see what film can do 
and what you created just 
by drawing on the film. 
And for me it really helped 
to understand how many 
possibilities there are with 
film and media.” ’ 

Physics and Astron- 
omy Professor David 
Neufeld explained how 


_dents work with online 
content and go through 
the homework with their 
professor. 

To offer a different 
perspective, Psychologi- 
cal and Brain Sciences 
Professor Linda Gorman 
defended the traditional 
lecture format, 
that it still has value as 
long as the lecture high- 


-lights major concepts 
rather than merely re- 
citing facts. Gorman 


stressed that while she 
supports traditional lec- 
tures, they must be com- 
prehensive and exciting 
in order to teach students 
effectively. 

_ “Everything is . chang- 
ing, but one of the things 
that doesn’t change is the 
storytelling,” | Gorman 
said. “I am going to posit 
here. that lectures are 
stories, and we basically 
have been telling stories 
since the beginning of 
time... It’s a way to engage 
your audience. It’s a way 
to excite your audience. 
It’s'a way to transform 
your audience,” 

Elizabeth Rodini, ca 
History of Art professor 
and the director of the 
Program in Museums 
and Society, spoke about 
how the stereotype of 
the humanist is someone 
who works alone, isolated _ 
from the world, with only 
books for company. 

She discussed how 


Staff Writer 


Students in the course 


| Lectures on Health and 


Wellbeing in Baltimore, 


| a Public Health Studies 


seminar coordinated by 
Philip Leaf, heard from 
Baltimore Public School 
System (BPSS) CEO Greg- 
ory E. Thornton in class 
on Tuesday in Remsen 
Hall. 

Thornton’s lecture, en- 
titled “The Way Forward: 
Delivering the Promise,” 
covered the challenges 
he has faced in his seven 
months as CEO. The Bal- 
timore City Public School 
System has about 85,000 


| students — 57 percent of 
terrorism. Too often, the | 


whom are eligible for free 
or reduced lunch — and 
10,500. employees across 
188 schools. 

“Poverty is a major 

game changer,” Thornton 
said. 
__ Thornton also said that 
there are over 2,500 home- 
less students, a number 
he expects to increase to 
4,000 by the end of the 
year. 

Despite this, Thornton 
also said that city high 
school graduation rates 
have increased from 61.5 
percent in 2011 to 69.7 
percent in 2014, and that 
the suspensions have 


| dropped from 11,000 in 
| 2011 to 7,500 in 2014. 


City school enrollment 
is also increasing in the 
public schools. 

“Tt’s a vital next step in 
order for our students to be 
competitive in the. world,” 
Thornton said. “They ha 
to have the skills that are 
necessary to navigate the 
world along with a good 


| technical education. That’s 
saying | 


our next frontier. It’s a pri- 
ority of ours and a priority 
of the commissioner.” 
Thornton emphasized 
that while there was ma- 
jor improvement in the 
school system, there was 
room. for much more. 
He also stressed that his 
predecessors had made 
significant inroads into 


_ the problems facing city 


she is working to make 


Museums and_ Society 
classes group-focused 
and project-based “hu-- 
manities labs.” Rodini’s 
class made the signs 
posted across the Home-: 
_ wood campus detailing 
the histories of various | 


schools and thus — re- 
frained from taking credit 
for the positive statistics. 
Thornton said 
strongly believes that edu- 
cation is the way to make 
Baltimore safer and to re- 
vitalize the communities 
surrounding the schools. 
“We have to focus on 
building the right staff, 
the right team,” Thorn- 
ton said. “If you want to 
make a change, I believe 
the best way is to provide 
a quality education.” 
Thornton stressed the 
need to create a techno- 
logically skilled student 
population in city public. 
schools, but also noted 
that without funding it 
would be impossible to re- 
alize most of his dreams. 
_ “We must maintain 
our. sense of urgency,” 


Thornton said. “We owe 
Baltimore City’s children 
and our community noth-- 


ing less. I have high ex- 
-pectations for the young 
people of the city.” 


three pillars of 


Thornton explained fio 


He then pointed out a 
Hopkins student in the 
audience who had gradu- 
ated from a Baltimore 
City public school. 

“I don’t win unless 
I create ways that this 
young woman can be suc- 
cessful,” Thornton said. 

The floor was then 
opened to questions from 
the audience. Audience 
members asked hard 
questions about the recent 
closings of public schools 
and charter schools. 

“We have to build 
schools people want to 
go to. I don’t have a high 
school solution for charter 
schools,” he said. 

Thornton said he recog- 
nizes the merits of the city’s 
31 charter schools, which 
receive direct city funding, 
but ideally he would like to 
see all Baltimore City pub- 
lic schools be at the same 
level in elementary, middle 
and high schools. 

Thornton was also 
asked about funding dis- 
parity between schools 
and prisons (an annual 
$14,000 and $32,000 per 
person, respectively). 

“It’s a political mess 
we're in,” Thornton said. 
“(Prisons] don’t rehabili- 
tate.” 

Students in the audi- 
ence had strong reactions 
to Thornton’s talk. 

“Tm tired of people 
running Baltimore City 
schools like a business,” 
Freshman Kwame Alston 
said. “People in Baltimore 
City schools have been 
known to hate and tear 
down success so 


SEs 


I in fe can see Fea the 

numbers and really care 

about the students.” 
Many students were 


impressed with the 
speaker. 
“As a public health ma- 


jor, I think the class gives © 
students a really great 
and unique opportunity 
to immerse themselves in 
the specific public health — 
and wellbeing issues that 
Baltimore faces. It’s one 
thing to read about them 
in other public health 


_ classes, but it’s just a com- 
_ pletely different 
he ~ 


thing 
to hear about them first- 
hand,” sophomore Syd- 
ney Gertzog said. 

Leaf, the senior associ- 
ate director of the Hopkins 
Urban Health Institute, 
will bring several more 
guest lecturers discussing 
the public health needs of 
Baltimore throughout the © 
semester, including Police 
Commissioner Anthony 
Batts, Area Director of the 
Department of Juvenile 
Services Dwaine Johnson, 
and the Baltimore City 
Health Commissioner 
Leana Wen. 

_ The lectures are open 
to all students, faculty and 
community members. 

“The course really has 


_ two objectives. One is. 


[given that] a lot of Hop- 
kins students are involved — 
in activities in Baltimore — 


‘City — volunteering and _ 
doing research — to be 


able to. pridns an over- cs : 


lic, as well as the French | said, ‘Harry, you just took the new technology he , structures. 4 
¥: le of separation of | two weeks to have stu- was using in his courses Mason appreciated the’) fective 
iy Sek and afate nog known | dents answer a question led to greater student sat- _ that he saw in the | 
a as “Taicité ths | that I deliver in about 30 — isfaction than did the tra- ieakens He commented 

y Deci seconds. Sodium in, po- ditional lecture. Neufeld — one eae : 


tassium out. What's so 


uses multiple innovations 
cus | hard about that?’ | 1 the: 


- 


“media platforms. Houser - 
~ emphasized the power of 
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Hopkins lo compete Porter explores issues in criminal justice 
in recycling contest 


By JACQUI NEBER and 
JESSUP JONG 
For The News-Letter 


The University is increas- 
ing its efforts to recycle and 
reduce. waste generation 
as RecycleMania, an eight- 
week competition between 
colleges lasting from Feb. 
1 to March 28, returns to 
campus this spring. 

Leana_ Houser, 
solid waste and recycling 
manager for the Home- 
wood campus, described 
the nature of the event 
and the goals that mem- 
bers of the Hopkins com- 
munity hope to achieve 
through it. 

“RecycleMania is‘ a 
friendly competition and 
benchmarking tool for col- 
lege and university recy- 
cling programs to promote 
waste reduction activities 
to their campus communi- 
ties,” Houser wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“Over an 8-week period 
each spring, colleges across 
the United States and 
Canada report the amount 
of recycling and trash col- 
lected each week and are 
in turn ranked in vari- 
ous categories based on 
who recycles the most on 
a per capita basis, as well 
as which schools have the 
best recycling rate as a per- 
centage of total waste and 
which schools generate the 
least amount of combined 
trash and recycling.” 

She added that this ini- 
tiative provides a platform 
for and spotlight on waste 
generation, although she 
does not believe that recy- 
cling is an overlooked issue 
at-Hopkins. Instead, she 
said that students and staff 
are becoming increasingly 
active within the recycling 
movement and more moti- 
vated to make big changes 
in the University’s recy- 
cling habits. 

“T don’t think there is a 
lack of recycling initiative 
at Hopkins at all,” Houser 
wrote. “We've seen the 
recycling rates increase 
over the years from an av- 
erage of 26 percent in the 
2012/13 academic year to 
44 percent this year. Stu- 
dents, staff and faculty 
are definitely engaged 
and interested in doing 
the right thing, but it ad- 
mittedly can be confus- 
ing,” Houser wrote. 

This issue at Hopkins 

may stem from the nature 

of the University’s recy- 
cling bins, with different 
ones labeled to categorize 
the types of waste that 
should be deposited in 
each. This challenge, Hous- 
er believes, contributes to 
the relatively low amount 
of material she sees within 
the recycling | compart 
ments of trash bins. 

“I honestly think this 
is because people are 
confused and are wor- 
ried about throwing their 
waste in the wrong bin so 
they default to the incin- 
erate. To me, that means 
that people are more 
conscious of their actions 
which is always a positive 
step. Our challenge is to 
make the process less con- 
fusing, more convenient 
and hopefully second na- 
ture,” Houser wrote. — 

_ RecycleMania will al- 
low people across the Uni- 
versity to receive weekly 
email updates about 
where waste travels after 
leaving Hopkins and how 
students and staff can pos- 
itively impact this journey. 

-RecycleMania’s cam- 
paign will use social 


these platforms to edu- 


“cate the entire Hopkins 


the | 


community. 

According to Houser, 
consequences of limited 
recycling include damage 
to the environment and 
the economy, as recycling 
waste creates more jobs 
than incineration or land- 
filling. 

“Incinerating 10,000 
tons of waste creates one 
job; landfilling 10,000 tons 


of waste creates six jobs; | 
recycling 10,000 tons of | 


waste creates 36 jobs,” 
Houser. wrote. “The in- 
cinerator just a few miles 


away where our trash goes | 


emits dioxins, particulate 
matter and toxic metals 


that we breathe here on | 


the Homewood campus. 
If you aren't inclined to 
dispose of your waste re- 
sponsibly for environmen- 


tal reasons, concern about | 


your health and our econ- 
omy might inspire you to 
‘Think Before You Toss!” 

Houser explained that 
she believes RecycleMania 
will make a difference in 
the lives of Hopkins stu- 
dents and faculty. She en- 
visions the initiative help- 
ing students to realize that 
each decision they make 
affects the environment, 
including their buying and 
recycling habits. 

“Our hope is that dur- 
ing and after RecycleMa- 


nia, people will be more | 
conscious about the waste | 
they create, how they dis- | 
pose of it and better under- | 
stand the health, economic | 
and environmental impli- | 
cations of waste disposal,” | 
Houser wrote. “Reducing | 
their waste from the begin- | 
ning by bringing reusable | 
bags and mugs to the storey, 


or coffee shop and buying 
with more thoughtfulness 


‘ about whether an item is 


really needed [also helps].” 

Houser explained that 
she wants students and 
faculty to take charge 
as activists for positive 
change in the Hopkins 
community. 

“I want them to feel 
empowered to take the 
extra 30 seconds to sort 
their waste properly and 
know that they are con- 
tributing to something 
positive,” Houser wrote. 

As part of its Recy- 
cleMania efforts, Hopkins 
has launched a “Waste 
Bin Character Contest,” 
in which students were 
challenged to find waste 
bins with pictures of ce- 
lebrities located around 
campus. This program 
aims to increase students’ 
awareness of where the 
color-coded waste bins 
are located. 

Homewood Recycling 
Services has had another 
unique publicity event 
called “Composting with 
Cornelius.” Cornelius is a 
giant corn suit that Sarah 
Ragen, a student intern at 
Homewood Recycling Ser- 
vices, wears. As part of the 
CornToCup Campaign, 
Cornelius has taken sev- 
eral pictures that promote 
composting corn-based 


plastic from Homewood | 


dining locations. 

According to Ragen, 
teaching students to prop- 
erly recycle is one goal of 
the University’s participa- 
tion in RecycleMania. 

“A general rule is that if 
it was once alive, you can 


‘ compost it,” Ragen said. 
“And paper 
~ trees. More things don’t be- 


is made from 


long in the trash than you 
would think. [If you are] 
throw it in, the incinerate 
bin should be your last re- 
sort. I see a lot of napkins in 


the trash... but that’s some- 


thing that really belongs in 


the compost.” 
nae 


By MARY KATE 
TURNER 
Staff Writer 


Filmmaker, lawyer and 
social activist Dawn Por- 
ter spoke to students about 
public defenders and 
| racism in the American 
| criminal justice system as 
the keynote speaker for 
the Office of Multicultural 
‘Affairs (OMA) Black His- 
tory Month event series 
on Tuesday. 

In her talk, titled “De- 
fending America,” Porter 
focused on her most re- 
cent documentary, Gide- 
on’s Army. The film follows 
| three public defenders in 
the Deep South assisting 
poor, African-American 
| clients in criminal trials. 

The documentary pre- 
miered on HBO in July, 
| 2013 and was an official 
| selection for the 2013 Sun- 
| dance Film Festival. It 
won several awards and 
| honors and received an 
Emmy nomination for 
Outstanding Informa- 


tional Programming. 

The title of the film re- 
fers to the 1963 Supreme 
Court Case of Gideon v. 
Wainwright, 


which held 


that any arrested felons 
who cannot afford a law- 
yer will be provided one. 
Despite this, the film al- 
leges that public defenders 
are underpaid and over- 
worked and that the de- 
fendants often are not giv- 
en adequate legal counsel. 

Porter challenged pre- 
conceived societal notions 
of public defenders. When 
she asked the audience to 
describe the profession, au- 
dience members used a va- 
riety of words, from “over- 
worked” and “underpaid” 
to “lazy” and “disheveled.” 

In a clip from the film 
that Porter showed the 
audience, Public Defender 
Brandy Alexander shares 
her uneasiness about the 
potential outcome of her 
client’s case. 

“The stakes are as high 
as they could possibly be,” 
Alexander said in the clip. 
“T mean, we have cases that 
haunt us. This case will 
haunt me if we lose. It'll 
haunt me. He is a kid. He’s 
facing a lot of time. If he’s 
found guilty, it will break 
him. Mentally and emo- 
tionally, he will be broken.” 

Gideon's Army describes 
flaws in the current sys- 
tem, high- 


By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
Staff Writer 


The Campus Kitchen 
| chapter at Hopkins seeks 
| to alleviate local hunger 
through its partnership 
with Bon Appétit Man- 
agement Company, do- 
nating leftover food from 
campus dining facilities 
to Baltimoreans in need. 

The club, an offshoot 
of a national organization 
dedicated to sustainable 
campus food, helps bring 
Hopkins leftovers to. the 
hungry in the local com- 
munity. 

Elizabeth Chen, food 
resources director of the 
Hopkins chapter, outlined 
the organization’s goals. 

“Our mission is aimed 
to build a more sustain- 
able approach to food on 
the University’s campus 
and beyond,” Chen said. 
“Our goal is to reduce 
food insecurity in the 
near community through 
food recovery — feeding 
the needy while reducing 
food waste.” 

Chen quoted statistics 
on hunger from Baltimore 
City and Feeding Ameri- 
ca and described why the 
work of Campus Kitchen 
is so significant for the lo- 
cal community. 


“This program is impor- - 


tant simply because of the 
amount of food wasted or 
composted and the num- 
ber of hungry people in the 
community,” she said. “As 
of 2012, one in four of Bal- 
timore’s African-American 
residents lived in a food 
desert, and 22.6 percent of 
the Baltimore City popula- 
tion was food insecure.” 
Campus __ Kitchen’s 
newest program helps 
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lighting 
challenges 
that many 
public de- 
fenders 
encounter 
because of 
their large 
caseloads 
of poor cli- 
ents. 

We 
don’t see 
‘happily 
ever af- 
ters’ very 
in 


transport leftover, pre- 
packaged Meals in a 
Minute to the needy of 
Baltimore with the coop- 
eration of Bon Appétit. 
Chen described the food 
recovery process in detail. 

“They have agreed to 
start donating leftover 
food that would other- 
wise be thrown away for 
us to bring to various soup 
kitchens, food banks and 
homeless shelters,” Chen 
said. “Currently, we are 
recovering the Meals in a 


Minute meals on Fridays - 


when Levering closes and 
they throw away perfectly 
good food because of the 
approaching = weekend. 
Additionally, the Meals in 
a Minute [are best to do- 
nate] because they are in- 
dividually packaged and 
easy to transport.” 

The Franciscan Center 
of Baltimore is a benefi- 
ciary of Campus Kitchen’s 
efforts. According to 
Chen, Campus Kitchen’s 
donations help the center 
allocate its money to other 
pressing needs and low- 
ers the percentage of their 


budget that they have to 


spend on food. 

“(The Franciscan Center 
purchases] most of their 
foods from their own bud- 
get to give to the homeless 
and hungry,” Chen said. 
ith our help, they could 
save money on food and 
instead put the money to- 
wards other uses.” — 

The group had faced 
challenges following the 
departure of Aramark, 
the former Hopkins food 
service provider, and its 


replacement with Bon - 
Management | 


Appétit 
Company. Annie Cho, 
the group’s programming 


director, said that ensur- 


Alexander said. 

Porter also shared many 
facts and figures pertain- 
ing to America’s prison 
system. She said that since 
1972, the prison population 
has increased more than 
tenfold, with over three 
million Americans cur- 
rently incarcerated. 

Porter also spoke about 
the racial breakdown in 
the American prison pop- 
ulation. While African- 
American males make 
up only 20 percent of the 
American population, 
they make up 60 percent 
of those arrested. 

According to Porter, 
roughly one-half of all 
African-American men 
will be arrested by the age 
of 23. Only five percent of 
these arrests will be on ac- 
count of violent crimes. 

“A shocking number 
of people in the criminal 
justice system are under 
the age of 20, and if you 
think about that, that’s 
incredibly ~important,” 
Porter said. “That means 
those are the people that 
we're looking at to lead 
the next generation of sci- 
entists and lawyers and 
doctors and social workers 
and artists. What if we’re 
removing them from soci- 
ety? How are we crippling 
ourselves? Who else, is go- 
ing to teach our kids?” 

Porter also said that 
communication and dis- 
cussion of such serious 
and lasting issues is of the 
utmost importance. She 
stressed the necessity of 
open debate and conversa- 
tion both amongst friends 
and acquaintances. 

“Where we get our 
information matters. It’s 
not like my opinion is the 
only opinion — far from 
it,” Porter said.“ But tl 


Campus Kitchen cives leftovers to hungry 


ing donations from under 
Bon Appétit was initially 
difficult due to continu- 
ous changes in manage- 
ment. 

“Our group had a suc- 
cessful food recovery pro- 
gram in place with Hop- 
kins’s previous catering 
company, Aramark, but 
once the reins were trans- 
ferred to Bon Appétit, it 
was hard to get in touch 
and fluidly continue the 
food recovery aspect of 
Campus Kitchen,” Cho 
said. “In the interim, we 
continued to have prep 
shifts at the Franciscan 
Center and, last year, cook- 
ing shifts at the Church of 
the Guardian Angel. We 
are happy to establish this 
partnership because all of 
the food that would oth- 
erwise go to waste and be 
disposed of will now be 
turned over to local non- 
profit organizations to 
benefit the local Baltimore 
community.” 

Cho described how the 
group negotiated with 
Bon Appétit. 

“All the board mem- 
bers worked as a group 
to get this in place,” Cho 
said. “We had a meet- 
ing with Ty Paup, the 
general manager of Bon 
Appétit on campus, laid 
out our organization’s 
policies on food recovery 
and transportation and 
established a schedule 
to get the ball rolling on 
this program.” 

Additionally, Cho said 
that Campus Kitchen tries 


to help Bon Appétit re- 
duce waste. 4 
“On Bon Appétit’s end, 


because we record how 


much food is recovered 
from them, they can use ~ 


this information for cost 


4 


ions, so that you are curi- 
ous and you can go look 
for yourself.” 

She also urged the au- 
dience to reject certain 
media portrayals and to 
question the motives be- 
hind norms in both Hol- 
lywood and the news. 

“I challenge all of you 
to not just reflexively ac- 
cept the images that are 
put out to you, but to ques- 
tion them and ask who's 
putting them out there,” 
Porter said. “Ask who 
filmed them. Ask who has 
an interest in you seeing a 
certain type of image over 
and over and over. It’s hard 
to admit that you're biased 
and stereotyped. It’s very 
hard, and it’s painful, but 
if we can start to unpack 
and think about that, then 
we can address it.” 

Porter also spoke about 
her professional transition 
from law to the media. A 
graduate of Georgetown 
Law School, she said was 
inspired to leave her legal 
firm after her best friend 


died unexpectedly of 
ovarian cancer. 
“T looked up at my very 


nice life; I was one year 
married, living in Wash- 
ington on Capitol Hill, and 
I had this future all laid 
out with a nice husband 
and a nice office, and I 
thought, ‘Is this all I’m go- 
ing to be? Is this what my 
contribution is going to be 
to the world?” Porter said. 
Porter started her media 
career as a journalist for 
ABC specializing in Ethics 
& Standards. She said that 
she immediately became 
aware of the negative por- 
trayal of persons of color 
in the media. She then 
worked for the History 
Channel under the A&E 
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and waste reduction, so 
it’s a win-win situation,” 
Cho said. 

Chen said that getting 
dining facilities and res- 
taurants to agree to do- 
nate their leftovers can be 
difficult because restau- 
rants are afraid of liability 
in case someone gets sick 
from donated food. 

“Tt is generally difficult 
to get restaurants, grocery 
stores, food facilities, etc. 
to give donations because 
they are afraid of liability,” 
Chen said. “Most of them 
are unaware of the Bill 
Emerson Good Samaritan 
Act that protects organiza- 
tions who give donations 
in good faith from any sort 
of liability. This means - 
that if a recipient becomes 
sick from the donated 
food, the donor does not 
have any sort of liability. 
Part of our group’s job is 
also to inform community 
members of this act.” 

The group plans to ex- 
pand its operation even 
further after its member- 
ship grows large enough 
to support greater giving. 
“Once we have a steady 
flow of donation and 
food-safe certified vol- 
unteers, we can begin to 
bring the hot perishable 
foods from the FFC and 
Nolan’s on a daily or bi- 
weekly basis,” Chen said. 
“I'm hoping that will start 
in the fall of 2015.” 

Cho also said she 
hopes that the group will 
soon be able to expand: 
their giving. ae 

“Once the program ex- 
pands from just recover- 
ing Meals in a Minute to 
recovering prepared food 
as well, then we hope to 
reach out to other sites,” 

Cho said. 
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FAS, FRoM Al 
White House insisted 
that they try anyway. 

Devine’s book focuses 
on covert action, which he 
supports. However, it is 
apparently an unpopular 
discipline. 

“Tam actually in a very 
small minority that advo- 
cates for it,” Devine said. 
“Inside the CIA, 95 per- 
cent of the people that are 
in the operations room 
prefer to have absolutely 
nothing to do with action. 
They would rather be in- 
volved in espionage, and 
they come to [action] most 
reluctantly... This [was] 
bad covert action [in San- 
tiago] — when the condi- 
tions are not right on the 
ground and the policy- 
makers decide for what- 
,ever reason to try it. It was 
a botched operation.” 

_After the CIA‘’s at 
tempt, the White House 
issued orders not to move 
forward with a coup at- 
tempt and instead to try 
to undermine Allende’s 
Marxist policies and en- 
courage democracy. 

“In most  people’s 
minds, when they think 
about Chile, they believe 
the CIA overthrew AI- 


. COURTESY OF KAREEM OSMAN 
The theme for this year’s FAS series is Chaos / Catalyst / Clarity. 


lende in ‘73,” Devine said. 
“{But] the military moved 
for its own reasons.” 

Devine also discussed 
the CIA’s involvement in 
the infamous Iran-Contra 
Affair. At the time, he 
was a ‘station chief at a 
base in Iran. 

“We had hostages that 
were being held by ter- 
rorists, and we wanted to 
get them free, including a 
CIA [agent],” Devine said. 

Devine was not in fa- 
vor of the idea of send- 
ing missiles to Iran, but 
he now believes the mis- 
siles were not the ultimate 
cause of the scandal. 

“I was naive enough 
{Gy cthinikee. “Lhist) 19250 
dumb that it’s surely go- 
ing to stop. Somebody’s 
going to stop.’ But when 
the planes [carrying the 
missiles] took off, I real- 
ized that wasn’t going to 
happen,” he said. “That 
was a very bad policy, 
but it isn’t what caused 
the problem. The prob- 
lem was not with the 
missiles they were send- 
ing. The problem was 
the money. The Iranians 
gave me a million dol- 
lars. I didn’t know they 
sent another million to 
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Jack Devine opens FAS with anecdotes from career in CIA 


a separate account that 
supported the Contras of 
Central America.” 
Devine defined the 
difference between espio- 
nage and covert action. 
“In the 
business, 


intelligence 
you have two 
main disciplines inside 
of the operational part 
of spying. One is called 
espionage. [It brings to 
mind the] Cold War [and] 
meetings late at night,” 
Devine said. “The [oth- 
er] part is action. That’s 
your James Bond of good 
and bad — overthrow- 
ing governments, never 
writing a report... It’s all 
covert action.” 

Devine then described 
a memorable operation 
in Haiti in which he was 
involved. This mission 
consisted of both es- 
pionage and action, al- 
though it was not covert. 
In 1994, he took part in 
negotiations with Hai- 
tian dictators in an effort 
to make them relinquish 
their power. 

“(I was] called down 
to the White House, and 
Tony Lake [the National 
Security Advisor under 
President Bill Clinton] 
said, ‘Look, we want the 
dictators to leave town, 
and we want you to go 
down and tell the dicta- 
tors to leave.’ Now, most 
rational people, since 
the dictators would call 
the police and kill them, 
might think that that’s 
not an assignment to 
sign up for — I thought 
it was a terrific idea,” 
Devine said. 

Devine’s negotiations 
proved unsuccessful, 
and the dictators refused 
to leave. Former Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter was 
brought in to continue 
negotiating, but Clinton 


quickly decided to autho- 
rize an invasion of Haiti 
and warned Carter that 
he had to leave. 

However, Carter 
stayed for an additional 
half hour, during which 
the Haitians realized 
the U.S. was sending in 
planes and warned the 
dictators, who — subse- 
quently agreed to give up 
their power. 

Devine also discussed 
the beginning of his CIA 
training as a recruit and 
related humorous anec- 
dotes about training ex- 
ercises that he took part 
in, such as performing a 
brush pass and jumping 
out of an airplane. 

A brush pass is.a tacti- 
cal maneuver in which one 
agent passes a document 
or package into the hand 
of another agent without 
ever making the object vis- 
ible. Devine’s first attempt 
at a brush pass ended less 
successfully than he’d an- 
ticipated. 

“The day I did [it], I 
spent hours finding the 
perfect place, and I be- 
lieve I did. And then 
when it came time for 
the instructor to pass the 
place, he didn’t put his 
hand down,” Devine said. 
“Tt happened to be a place 
where there were steps, 
and I turned around and 
made a very good Phila- 
delphia gesture. Then, 
[I] went on to spend an- 
other three or four hours 
[looking] for another spot. 
That night when we went 
back to the training facil- 
ity, they said, ‘We have a 
treat for you tonight. To- 
day was the first day we 
videoed meetings on the 
street.’ So, of course, mine 
was the first one up, [and] 
there I am with this ob- 
scene gesture.” 


Devine concluded his 
training by jumping out 
of an airplane, an optional 
exercise in which he was 
initially not keen on par- 
ticipating. 

His wife explained 
to him that the exer- 
cise would probably be 
a good opportunity for 
him to bond with his fel- 
low trainees, but he was 
not persuaded. Devine 
was next approached 
by a CIA official at the 
training base. 

“He said, ‘Look, you're 
going to, miss out on 
something. Jump train- 
ing’s better than sex.’ 
And I thought, ‘Well this 
is interesting.’ I looked at 
him and I thought, ‘No 
way.” 

Devine was ultimately 
convinced to try it after 
being interviewed by CIA 
staff members who served 
as internal newscasters 
for the agency. 

“{They] said, ‘Have you 
jumped yet?’ I said, ‘No. 
They said, ‘It’s the great- 


est thing a man can do,’ 
And I said, ‘No, but I’m 
really looking forward to 


[jumping]. 


So finally, for 


my career, I would jump,” 
Devine said. 

Freshman Navya Ra- 
voori attended Devine’s 
talk and found it insight- 
ful. She chose to attend 
the event to learn more 
about the Chilean coup. 

‘IThe coup is] some- 
thing that I know a lot 
about. And he was some- 
one that was in the CIA, 
and intelligence was in- 
volved in it. So this [event] 
was something I was 
interested in,” Ranvoori 
said, “I got more of an in- 
telligence perspective of it. 
There’s always been policy 
perspective, and there’s al- 
ways been this notion that 
hindsight is 20/20... com- 
ing from the perspective 
of what was going on at 
the time,” Ravoori said. 

After the talk, FAS 
hosted a book signing of 
Devine’s autobiography. 
According to Devine, 
the title, Good Hunting: 
An American Spymaster’s 
Story, was inspired by the 
CIA’s use of “good hunt- 
ing” as a salutation in 
cables. The FAS gave out 
50 free copies of the book 
before the speech. 
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Devine, right, a 


CIA veteran and businessman, spoke on Feb. 11. 


Provost hosts panelists, screening of civil rights film Selma 


SELMA, From Al 
our hands, the road 
ahead is not altogether a 
smooth one.” 

Selma nominated 
for Academy Awards 
for Best Picture and Best 
Original Song for “Glory” 
— was directed by Ava 
DuVernay, whose own fa- 
ther was involved in the 
civil rights movement in 
Montgomery, Ala. 

The 
the efforts of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., played 
by David Oyewolo, and 
his allies in the his- 
torical peaceful protest 
march from Selma, Ala. 
to Montgomery in 1965. 
This was a milestone in 
the events that eventual- 
ly culminated in the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965, 
securing equal voting 
rights for all. 

The panel started by 
discussing the basic his- 
torical context of the film. 

“What you see is the 
last dying grasp of seg- 
regation in the South,” 
Lieberman said. 


Bae oe 


film chronicles . 


Branch claimed that de- 
spite the achievements of 
the civil rights movement, 
progress toward equal- 
ity for African-Americans 
has backtracked. 

“Since [the civil rights 
movement], I would 


inner politics of a social 
movement. ; 
“You never know 
something that makes 
[the movement] really 
grow — that’s how a 


movement starts,” Branch. 


said. “There were three 


say that marches 
the white out of Sel- 
peop le-< ma, not just 
present are Movements are one. Move- 
great ben- really complex, ments are 
eficiaries,” really com- 


Bor asn cf 
said. “There 


but it starts 
when citizens 


plex, but it 
starts when 


have been citizens 
new rights start asking start ask- 
for women, ; 3 ing about 
new fights about issues. issues.” 

for tEhiemnes 2 Connolly 
disabled, TAYLOR BRANCH, agreed and 
rights for HISTORIAN AND discussed 
the gays. the impor- 
History, to AUTHOR tance of lo- 
some _re- cal politics. 
spects, has “eT hte 


been going backwards 
for black people, as in the 
issue of Ferguson.” 
Branch related the 
civil rights movement 
to Ferguson by explain- 
ing the complexities and 


first thing is to appreciate 
how complex local elec- 
tions are,” he said. “One 
of the things civil rights 
did so well is [to] take 
something local and to 
make it national.” 
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Fam left en Daniels, bean and Martine held a discussion a the fin. 
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Con- 
nolly also 
examined 
voting 
power 
and how it 
impacted 
criminal 
justice. 

Other 
topics 
that were 
debated 
included 
disenfran- 
chisement 
and in- 
creasing 
youth vot- 
er apathy. 

Branch 
said that in the film, the 
seemingly very strained 
relationship) between 
King and President John- 
son was exaggerated for 
entertainment value. 

“Not to say there 


‘weren't fights, but John- 


son was _ collaborating 
with King a little more,” 
Branch said. 

Many historical docu- 
ments, including docu- 
ments detailing discus- 
sions between Johnson 
and King and FBI files 
about King, are available 
to Hopkins students via 
online archives. 

Students were excited 
not only to see the film, 
but also to be part of the 
discussion. Sophomore 
International Studies 
major Lucy Delgado, 
who will travel to Selma 
on an Alternative Spring 
Break trip with JHU 
Campus Ministries to 
"study the history of the 
civil rights movement, 
said she was glad that 

hosting 
this event.” 


" . 


COURTESY OF SABRINA WANG 
Many students attended the event, which was co-sponsored by the BSU and SGA. 


“We wanted to see Selma 
for a while, and we thought 
it was a great opportunity 
that Hopkins was offering, 
especially the education 
possibility that comes with 
it,” Delgado said. 

The event, which was 
announced in an email 
from SGA Executive Pres- 
ident Janice Bonsu, was 
attended by a wide range 
of students. 

_ Joan Golding, a fresh- 
man majoring in Chemical 
and Biomolecular Engi- 
neering, expressed her ex- 
citement to hear the panel. 

“We don’t really hear 
much about [social issues] 

anymore, so I wanted see 
what it was about,” Gold- 
ing said. 

Lieberman said that 
the University’s hope in 
planning this event was 
to engage with students 


~ on controversial topics. 
“It was really Presi-_ 


dent Daniels’s idea,” 
Lieberman said. “After 
seeing the movie, we 
thought that it would 


just be a great idea to 


a 
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bring the community to- 
gether to watch the film 
and think a little about 
the issues.” 

Lieberman said that he 
was thrilled by the stu- 
dent turnout. — 

“The seats were filled, 
and people were paying 
attention, and I hope peo- 
ple really think about [the 
socials issues],” he’said. 

Based on the large turn- 
out, Lieberman looked for- 
ward to planning another 
similar event. 

_ Bonsu said that tickets 


sold out in a day anda 


half, and many students — 
joined a large waitlist. _ 

She said that she was 
pleased to see such an 
enthusiastic student re- 
sponse. 

“We got emails from 
students who couldn’ 
get tickets but just a 
ed to hear the panel, stu- 
dents who could have 
chosen to watch the 
movie at their own time 
in their own setting but 
chose to come eee: 
Boney said, © nl 
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talk on sexual taboos 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
| Heart Female Orgasm” educated students on masturbation, orgasms. 


ORGASM, From A1 

The lecturers aimed to de- 
bunk misconceptions about 
masturbation that are por- 
trayed in the media and 
to discuss negative public 
opinion of masturbation. 

They also analyzed Cos- 
mopolitan magazine covers 
with statements about sex, 
such as one that offered in- 
structions on how to find 
directions to one’s G-spot. 

“The G-spot is actually 
part of the clitoris,” Solot 
said. 

The speakers explained 
that the G-spot is an area 


Victims No Longer by Mike 
Lew. They also recommend 
that people in this situation 
take advantage of counsel- 
ing resources on campus. 
The speakers also talked 
about porn and its limited 
ability to teach people real- 
istic information about sex. 
“Porn is not a good 
source of information for 
what people act [or] look 
like or do,” Timmons said. 


Solot and Timmons an- | 


swered questions about 
variations in orgasms. 

“It [can] take a little 
or a lot of stimulation 


of — sensitiv- [to achieve 
ity rather orgasm],” 
th =a i 
tan ane “Each orgasm = 2nmien 
relevant be- js unique, like a orgasm is 
cause studies ae unique, like 
have tried to Snowflake. a snow- 
eee Connon Se 
not exist sim- TIMMONS, students 
ly because said they 
fea could Sex EDUCATOR appreciated 
not find it. the presenta- 
“Unlike tion. Sopho- 


the clitoris, the G-spot is 
located inside the body,” 
Timmons said. 

Solot and Timmons 
also addressed negative 
messages about mastur- 
bation that originate from 
outside of the media. As 
children, they explained, 
some parents might have 
moved their children’s 
hands when they were 
touching their body in a 
way that society might 
deem disrespectful. From 
a young age, these chil- 
dren would have learned 
to believe that touching 
their bodies was incorrect. 

Solot said that many 
of the college women that 
have attended her lectures 
at various campuses had 
not heard of female mas- 
turbation because it is a 
practice that society gen- 
erally associates with men. 

Some people, the duo 
shared, are afraid of the 


idea of masturbation be- - 


cause they have experi- 
enced sexual assault and 
trauma. For people in this 
situation, they recom- 
mended two books: Heal- 
ing Sex by Staci Haines and 


more Gauri Bhatnagar said 
that Solot and Timmons 
touched on topics about 
which people are often cu- 
rious but often don’t want 
to ask other people. 

Saman Baban, a mem- 
ber of The HOP, also en- 
joyed the lecture. 


“I thought it was an ex- | 
tremely interesting talk,” 
“This was | 


Baban said. 
definitely a first experi- 
ence for me, and I would 
definitely | recommend 
[to] people to come back 


for future talks brought | 
to you by the HOP and | 


SHAG week and CHEW,” 
Baban said. 

This program was also 
held at Hopkins in 2010. 
In total, ‘I Heart Female 
Orgasmy’ has reached 500 

- audiences at college cam- 
puses across the country. 

Solot became particu- 
larly interested in mastur- 
bation and female sexuality 
after the dean at her uni- 
versity gave a speech about 
masturbation. She said that 
the female orgasm could'be 
connected to many other 
subjects and has written ac- 
ademic papers on the topic. 
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Sex educators host Hopkins students run 18th annual JHUMUNC 


JHUMUNC, rrom Al 


well run conference... | 


like the group that we 


have. They can get really 
rowdy sometimes, but I’m 
glad that a lot of them are 
participating as opposed 
to some other times you 
might. see two or three 
people who are dominat- 
ing, but it seems here that 
there’s a solid spread of 
people which is great to 
Fong said. “And I 
like that they’re also tak- 
ing their country policies 
relatively seriously, but 
they're having fun with it 
which is also rare.’ 


see,” 


The committee  ses- 
sions usually last be- 
tween three and four 


hours. During that time, 
students representing 
different countries voice 
their opinions on a spe- 
cific matter and join in 
coalitions to create reso- 
lutions. 


“In assuming the role | 


of a diplomat for four 


days, delegates will have | 
the opportunity to un- | 
derstand the complexities | 


of international affairs. 
Frustratingly, they will 
often find that easy solu- 
| tions can be elusive and 
will come to appreciate 
that only difficult com- 
promises and extensive 
diplomacy will engen- 
der progress,” the JHU! 


| read. 
Dorman said Hopkins 
students had been pre- 


ference since the day they 


gether and making prog- 
ress,” Pearson said. 

Dorman and the other 
members of the Secre- 
tariat and Directorate at- 
tended various commit- 
tees to watch the students 
debate and assert their 
countries’ beliefs. 

“From my _ personal 
opinion, I think the de- 
bate is really good. We 
have some really interest- 
ing committees... I think 
students really enjoy be- 
ing able to take the role of 
somebody they may fol- 
low in the news and try 
to impersonate the indi- 
vidual,” Dorman said. “It’s 
been all very compelling 
and I’m very, very pleased, 
and advisors have told me 
that they’re pleased with 
the quality of the debate.” 


Alec Stepanian, a 
freshman who worked as 
a dais staff member for 
the UNESCO committee, 

said it was enlightening 
to see all of the work that 
goes into putting on a 
Model UN conference. 

“Tt was really interest- 
ing because it was the 
first time that I got to ex- 
perience what it was like 
to be a college student 
running the debate,” Ste- 
panian, who attended 
conferences at Harvard 
and Georgetown as a 
high school delegate, 
said. “It was an interest- 
ing role reversal for me.” 

He also said that he en- 
joyed getting to know the 
delegates in his commit- 
tee over the course of the 
weekend. 


The Hopkins students 
who worked on differ- 
ent committees also had 
the chance to take their 
delegates out to lunch 
at restaurants near the 
hotel. Stepanian said he 
enjoyed getting to know 
his delegates over lunch 
at P.F. Chang’s in the In- 
ner Harbor. 

“I thought that was 
a really positive expe- 
rience because the del- 
egates that choose to 
attend Model UN are 
generally mature, in- 
teresting high school 
students and_ they’re 
obviously interested in 
hearing about college,” 
Stepanian said. “It was 
interesting to talk to 
them and hear about 
their interests.” 


Course covers chemistry in real life 


By LAUREN FANG 
For The News-Letter 

From analyzing the 
organic chemistry of 


| something as simple as 
MUNC Conference Guide | 


bread, to explaining the 
forensic chemistry of 
cultural heritage objects, 


| Chemistry for Connois- 
paring for this year’s con- | 


ended the conference last | 


year. 


“It takes a year to 


manufacture this whole 


conference between the 
leadership staff, all the 
staff, all the way down to 
the people who work at 
the bot 
zation. It’s 


tom. of th ree 


‘truly 


oup 


collective ar Dor- 
man said. 


The high school stu- 
dents had generally posi- 
tive opinions about JHU- 
MUNC, although some 
admitted it could get to 
be a lot of work. 

“So far [the sessions 
are] pretty good. It’s pret- 
ty cold up here. I’m from 
| Texas. I don’t know how I 
feel about the people. The 
| people up here are about 
as cold as the Baltimore 
winds,” a high school ju- 
nior said. 

High school senior 
Elisabeth Pearson from 
Oakdale High School was 
the delegate for China in 
the World Health Orga- 
nization 2075 Committee. 
She joined many coun- 
tries to create a resolution 
regarding xenotransplan- 
tation. 

“It’s very fun. It’s in- 
tense because we have 
a lot of different coun- 
tries represented and all 
the accounts have to [be] 
take[en] into account, and 
we've been working to- 
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ani-.. 


students “Ym just 
the chance really excit- 
to bring “T wanted ed to learn 
their own m0, £ e%; 
interests something that Harper 
and_ biases said. “Since 
to the table could connect I’m _ consid- 
and inform ; i ' ering going 
the rest of with... Panty, _ into a field 
the group,” science-literate that relates. 
Tovar said. ” to-valla of 
TOV aD undergrads, this, I think- 
interested ce JOHN TOVAR, that if I like 
in  show- the mate- 
casing how PROFESSOR OF rial in this 
organic ee, context, I 
chemistry CHEMISTRY might —ac- 
is being tually like 
applied in it later on 


tries” of the né 


non-traditional | 


seurs — a new seminar- 
style chemistry course 
taught by Professor John 
Tovar — exposes fresh- 
men and sophomores to 
real-world applications 
of organic chemistry and 
teaches them about sci- 
entific communication. 
According to Tovar, 
den j 


in life. ~ 
They will later select 
topics for an oral presen- 
tation, which will focus 
on the physical and chem- 
ical properties of products 
in fields ranging from 
material sciences to drug 
delivery systems. The pre- 
sentations are anticipated 
to occur at the end of the 
semester. 

“Any lecture class 
you take is dominated 
by the interests or biases 
of the person teaching 
it, but this course gives 


-ways 
outside of the typical 
classroom setting, cre- 
ated:this course in order 


’ to provide students with 


a broader perspective on 
the materials they inter- 
act with on a daily basis. 
“Since this is the first 
time I’ve designed this,’ 
I wanted something that 
could connect with a 
wide body of fairly sci- 


ence-literate undergrads 


who have taken organic 
chemistry, but not at the 
level of a senior semi- 
nar,” Tovar said. 


Freshman __ Kelsey | 
Harper, who plans to 
double major in Chemis- 


try and Global Environ- 


- mental Change and Sus- 
- tainability (GECS), took 


organic chemistry in the 
fall Ant ecided: to sign 


Chemistry for Connoisseurs well received by the five students enrolled 


up for Chemistry for 
Connoisseurs after she 
received an email from 
Tovar that promoted the 
new course. 

So far, the class has 
related to her interests in 
both sustainable materi- 
al development and food 
science. 


when I’m looking for a 
career.” 

Sara Cohen, a sopho- 
more majoring in Chemi- 
cal and Biomolecular En- 
gineering, is interested in 


learning more about how 


- chemistry is applied. 
“I have realized that 


ChemBE does not in- 
volve as many chemis-. 
try classes as I thought 
it would,” Cohen said. 
“Most other hard science 
classes do not sée facto-. 
s where chemicals are 
being produced, and we 
may go to the McCor- 
mick factory and get to 
see how taste perception, — 


_ a topic we will be study- 


ing, affects how food is 


forsee 


Tovar, who 


iivenked at Hopkins for | 


COURTESY OF JHU.EDU 
Professor John Tovar launched his new class for underclassmen. 


communicating with the 
Sheridan Libraries, the 
Hopkins 
Museum and the Wal- 
ters Art Museum. He is 
seeking out Baltimore 
experts who work in the 
textile industry at com- 
panies like Under Ar- 
mour, who could poten- 
tially be guest speakers 
for the class. 


Archeological 


_“If you're at all inter- 


_ ested in biochemistry, 
materials science, food 
science, nutrition and a 
large number of fields, 
this class gives you good 
exposure of new topics 


[and] ideas and _ poten- 


tially where you could 
take - 
Harper said. “You get a 
specificity from the class 
» that you don’t really see 


them as well,” 


anywhere else. It’s a very 
small class, so it’s going 
to be very interesting 
and informative because 
we get to direct what we 
learn to a certain extent.” 

According to Tovar, 
Chemistry for Connois- 


-seurs, which now’ has 


five students, will not 
necessarily be offered 
next year. Part of his | 
doubt as to whether the 


course willcontinueasa 


Chemistry Department | 
offering has to do with 
the current low enroll- 
ment in the course. 


_. “It remains to be seen eget 


‘if this class will be of- — 
fered in the future. With 

the [small] size of our 
department, we aren't 
always at liberty to offer 
so many special topics 
course at the extent of our 
‘core course coverage,” 


Pe Tovar said. “The intention 


‘would be for the ee to” 


nine years, has been * continue next year! itd 


Can ipa 
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Students decorate cookies and receive information on local apartments. 


By NATHAN BICK 
Staff Writer 


The Off-Campus Hous- 
ing Office and Campus 
Security offered free cook- 
ies and advice on finding 
off-campus housing at 
the Love Thy Neighbor 
cookie-decorating party 
in the Charles Commons 
Multi-Purpose Room on 
Wednesday. 

“The goal was to famil- 
iarize students with the 
rules, regulations, policies 
and procedures of living 
off campus — in a good 
way,” Hana Hasan, an ad- 
ministrative coordinator 
for Housing and Dining 
Services, said. 

Many students said 
they found the event 
helpful in their hous- 
ing searches and learned 
about services that Cam- 
pus Security offers. 

“Tt was very informa- 
tive and it really gave mea 
sense of direction of what 
to look for while I contin- 
ue my search for off-cam- 
pus housing,” sophomore 
Andrea Joseph said. 

However, other stu- 


dents did not feel that the 
event was very effective 
in helping their housing 
search. 

“Twas walking by and 


idea that the event was 


more Olivia Weese said. 

Both Weese and Joseph 
are searching for apart- 
ments. With the exception 
of Residential Advisors 
(RAs), junior and senior 
students cannot live in 
University housing. 

Campus Security hopes 
to help more student find 
safe housing for their up- 
perclassman years. 

Upon request, secu- 
rity officers will inspect 
prospective houses and 
apartments with students 
before they sign leases. 

“Our motive is always 
crime-prevention and 
looking out for every- 
body’s_ safety,’ Campus 
Police. Lieutenant Steve 


Moffett said. “We're here to | 


help get the word out about 
safety. Of course, always 
we want to emphasize the 
fact of street smart.” 


| her bids were 


NEWS & FEATURES 
Security, Housing host. Greek recruitment concludes alter emotional run 
cookie lec oraling event 


Panhellenic sororities prohibit dorm door decorations following troubling online posts 


GREEK, From Al 
discuss their universi- 
ties’ sororities and fra- 
ternities, spoke to the 
dissatisfaction that some 
students felt with recruit- 
ment. A freshman voiced 
her frustration that the 
sororities which offered 
not the 
ones that she wanted to 
be in and expressed a de- 
sire to harm herself. 

Students responded to 
this post with words of 
encouragement and so- 
rorities decided to make 
the results of this year’s 
recruitment process 


| slightly less public. The 
I took [a cookie]. I had no | 
| structed its members not 
an Off-Campus Housing | 
or security event,” sopho- | 


| members’ 


Panhellenic Council in- 


to post sorority symbols 
on the outside of new 
dorm rooms 
as they’ had in previous 
years. 

“We didn’t make any 
official © announcements 
this year. We realized 
it might make some of 
the girls sad, and the 
main thing is that no one 
should feel like they are 
being left out just because 
they didn’t get into such- 
and-such sorority,” Mar- 
fouk said. 

Jefferson Riera, a soph- 
omore member of Sigma 
Chi, agreed that recruit- 
ment can be a frustrating 
process. 

“J think there are still 
a lot of flaws in the Greek 
rush system, and I can 
see why, especially for 
sororities who meet with 
rushes for such a short 
time during recruit- 
ment week, people might 


feel like they didn’t get 
to show who they 
ally were to the group. 
I was lucky because, in 
my case, I knew most of 
the brothers before rush 


re- 


frat. A lot of people have 
a stereotype about frats 
as just partying — and 
yeah, that’s great too 
— but a frat really is a 
brotherhood. It’s an ex- 


began, so it wasn’t as_ tension of who you are, 
stressful a process for and the relationships 
me,” he said. you build are really sol- 
Overall the Greek id. Just talking with one 
community seems excit- of my brothers, Erik Jor- 
ed about genson, was 
its new what helped 
pledge me realize 
classes, **No one should what I was 
and___ the most _ inter- 
additional feel... left out ested in and 
recau- ; layed a 
thee it Just because they rae influ- 
took this didn’t get into ence when 
year did I picked my 
not sig- Such-and-such major,” Riera 
nificantl ont E09 said. 
eneuee BOFOTILY. Marfouk 
from the — NAWAL voiced asimi- 
proceed- M lar sentiment 
ings. ARFOUK, when she 
“J think KAPPA KAPPA expressed 
there’s her _ excite- 
a lot of _ GAMMA MEMBER ment about 
miscon- Kappa’s new 
ceptions members. 
about ORS e net 


Greek life because inci- 
dents involving a very 
small. number of indi- 
viduals get publicized,” 
Riera said. “A lot of other 
stuff gets overlooked, 
and there’s not enough 
information that’s passed 
on about it.” 

He elaborated on what 
he was looking forward 
to in the upcoming se- 
mester. 

“What I and a lot of 
the members are hoping 
for with the new mem- 
bers is a chance to pass 
down the legacy of our 


now we're feeling really 
positive about the new 
pledges,” she said. “I feel 
like people are excited 
for all the new people 
joining us, and we just 
really can’t wait to get 
to know them and have 
them get to know us on 
a more personal level. 
My favorite part of be- 
ing a part of [Kappa] is 
the bond that’s created 
between the sisters. It’s a 
very positive, upbeat at- 
mosphere.” 

Despite additional 
safeguards having been 


instituted this semes- 
ter and dry rush being 
enforced with stricter 
scrutiny than in previ- 
ous years, it seems that, 
as a whole, the dynamic 
in the Greek community 
has remained _ steady. 
This is apparent in the 
number of pledges, 
which has risen slightly 
in comparison to previ- 
ous years. 

“I remember when I 
first joined there were 
only eight new members,” 
Riera said. “The commu- 
nity is definitely grow- 
ing.” 

For those who were 
disappointed by the re- 
sults of recruitment, Oh 
offered some words of en- 
couragement. 

“Not getting into the 
same sorority as your 
friends shouldn’t be a 
terrible thing — it’s that 
that allows you to meet 
more diverse people. 
And even if you don’t 
end up getting into a 
sorority at all, you're al- 
ready in Johns Hopkins 
and there are various 
different ways to be in- 
volved in groups and 
club activities. There’s a 
lot of other things Greek 
Life,” she said. , 

Recruitment week 
officially ended for so- 
rorities on Feb. 6 with 
Invitation Day, and for 
fraternities on the night 
of Feb. 10. 

Over the next few 
weeks, pledges will partic- 
ipate in new member edu- 
cation programs as they 
officially join Greek life. 


Off-Campus Housing Fair 


Wednesday, February 18th | 11:00am - 2:00pm | Glass Pavilion 


Come and meet area Property Managers and Leasing 

to find a new home! Whether you are in the market for a r 
want to see what is available in the community, this will be the event 
for you. Featured rental properties will be representing many = 
different areas including, but not limited to: 
Charles Mee Roland Park, Hampden, and Mount Vernon! 


Neighborhood 


Saturday, February 21st 
11:00am - 2:00pm 


Participating Buildings 
The Charles & Blackstone 
Hopkins House 
The Marylander 
Wyman Towers 
University West 
The Guilford 
The Carlyle 
and many more 


| 
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Sterlin gy Brunch 


Menu to include: 
Peel & eat shrimp, 
is) anle).care mct-] i aalelar 
G@elavqen t-lanlemnisamiiaraavenel ery 
hielitclals eo) dehsve alsin. ielalcel.<slam ele] <=F 
Fresh steamed clams and mussels, 
other gourmet offerings & desserts 


Meal Swipes, Dining Dollars, Cash, 
Dye); eA@icqrel immerse w-lea =) e)tare 


Dyiattete 
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The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, and lifestyle... 


What is the value A guide to romance for the lonely and alone 
of varsity sports? 


ecause of its 
city _ location, 
Hopkins has 
very limited 


field space and 
outdoor athletic facilities. 
The vast majority 6f the 
time, these facilities are 
being used by varsity ath- 
letes, a very select group of 
students at the school. As 
far as I know, these sports 
teams are not self-sustain- 
ing (i.e. money from the 
University’s general fund 
goes into them, rather than 
the teams funding them- 
selves through revenue and 
donations). Since the money 
from the University is gener- 
ated from tuition and dona- 
tions intended for the entire- 
ty of the student body, is it 
ethical for these very limited 
facilities to be earmarked for 
athletes? 

Ah, college sports. An 
incredibly contentious 
issue in the media these 
days, although perhaps at 
a different scale than what 
this question discusses. 
However, the theme be- 
hind this question is the 
same as that of academic 
dishonesty 
for D-I ath- 

_letes. Should 
colle:giets 
make excep- 
tions or treat 
differently 
a group of 
students due 
to their per- 
formance in 
a region un- 
related to the main mis- 
sions of the university 
(research, academic edu- 
cation, etc.)? 

At Hopkins the ques- 
tion is a much different 
one since there is no doubt 
that the athletes here are 
students just as much as 
everyone else. However, 
it is true that far more of 
the University’s resources 
in terms of space and fa- 
cilities go to athletes than 
to other students. Even 
ignoring lacrosse, which 
has its own building, var- 
sity athletes have priority 
access to both turf fields 
and half of the recreation 
center, and tennis and 
baseball now have exclu- 
sive access to their own 
facilities. 


This uneven distribu-_ 


tion of space and time is 
an unethical practice for 
the University to engage 
in, and Hopkins should 
change its policies to 
make athletic facilities 
and activities more ac- 
cessible for all students. 
There are three separate 
reasons for this. 

The first is money. 

Unless all Hopkins 
sports are fully self-sus- 
taining, which I doubt, 
then other students’ 
‘money is going to fund 
athletes’ recreation. Since 
athletes do not pay high- 
er tuition, they should 
receive the exact same 
proportion of money as 
every other student. Since 
money is poured into fa- 
cilities that remain exclu- 
sive to this group of stu- 
dents, they are receiving 
more funding than your 
average student is. This 
is an unethical use of ev- 
eryone else’s tuition, as it 
is being used to fund an 
activity that does not ben- 
efit them in any meaning- 
ful way. 

The second is space. 

To be honest, Hopkins 
does not suffer from a lack 
of money. This university 
is very well funded from 
tuition, donations and 
government money. How- 
ever, it does suffer from a 


serious lack of space. In 


terms of athletic facili- 
Mien 


Zachar 
Paine Sabin 
The Paine-ful 

Truth 


ties, space is the limiting 
factor. So even if the new 
baseball field was fully 
funded in its construction 


by donations, it is still sit-’ | 


ting on land worth ten 
million dollars*or more. 
That land belongs to the 
student body of Hopkins 
as a whole, and making 


it available only to 50 or | 


so students (as it is right 
now) is a theft from ev- 


ery other student on this | 
| even 

The third reason, and | 
the one that justifies the | 
two others, is that sports | 


campus. 


at Hopkins as a whole fail 


to generate any value for | 


the student body. 
From my 


letic events, with the pos- 
sible exception of lacrosse 


games. Were people at- | 
| gummy bears, but. pre- 


tending athletic events, 


and thus making those | 
events a contribution to | 
campus life, the money | 
| mon room.” 


and space poured into 
these sports would be jus- 
tified. Since 
not attend 
these 
letic events, 
contribute to 
any students’ 
lives besides 
those | who 
participate in 
them. — 
With this in mind, 
Hopkins should move to 
a fairer system that does 
not value varsity athletics 
above other student orga- 
nizations or even above 
unorganized sports. In- 


deed, 100 people playing | 


pickup soccer contributes 
more to this school than 
a varsity soccer practice 
in terms of the happiness 
and the fitness level of the 
average student. 

A fair system would 
be one in which priority 
is given to those organi- 
zations and events that 
allowed for value genera- 
tion through inclusive- 
ness, fitness and sheer 
number of participants. 
The current system not 
only cheats the general 
student body of what 
they have paid for, but 
does a disservice to cam- 
pus life as a whole. 


e@e@00 ROGERS = 


ke 


conversa- | 
tions and occasional at- | 
tendance of games, it is | 
clear that very few stu- | 
dents attend varsity ath- | 


people do | 


ath- | 
| cord the process.” 
they fail to | 


.don’t for- 


alentine’s 
Day rapidly 
approaches, 
dropping our 
standards for 
Tinder rights — or rather, 
increasing the frequen- 
cy of jokes about cheap 


| chocolate and dates with 
| fictional characters. 


Us Hopkins 
kids operate 
in the default 
of singlehood. 
Not even sin- 
glehood, but 
aloneness. Not 
alone- 
ness, but a 
political —ap- 
proach to it. 

Oftentimes we _ re- 
fuse to form even proper 
friendships with people 
who we quite like to hang 
out with, finding the cost 
not worth the benefits. 

“Single-serving _ life, 
that’s what I’m after,” we 
say. “It’s great having de- 


| bates with you about the 


ethical consequences of 


tend I don’t exist before 
and after we accidentally 
see each other in the com- 


“T don’t need anyone,” 
scoffs junior Sherlock 
Holmes. “I solve my own 
problems. Watson is just 
a kid I keep around to re- 


Of course, we're right. 
To quote CS. Lewis, 
“Friendship is unneces- 
sary, like philosophy, like 
art. It has no survival val- 
ue; rather it is one of those 
things 
that give 
value to 
survival.” 

In mat- 
ters of our 
relation- 
ships with 
people, it 
seems like 
we're too 
smart for 
our own 
good. We 


give our- 
selves and 
our mis- 
calculated, 
irrational 
feelings. 
It’s no sur- 
prise that 
in our Rus- 
sian Clas- 
sics class 
everyone 
was root- 
ing for the 


21:46 
q: Samantha 


Oct 24, 2014, 18:10 


»* Damn youre ugly 


Oct 24, 2014, 21:45 


| have a beautiful personality 


though 


Teaapeetonreeeemssnnsmenstarepremmngttmaseramne rns snenent tema 


Satipee tiereniabiireesingitte nitiletaiaetnteeeine! 


Katie B 
What Katie 
Did 


main character to remain 
a nihilist who suppresses 
and controls his emotions. 

That’s us: people taken 
by surprise and startled 
when unplanned _heart- 
ache hits, people unsure 
of how to interpret the 
signals, who are wonder- 
fully inept in the art of 
flirting. (Will 
staring do the 
trick?) There ‘is 
no time for all 
that mess; we 
have cancer to 
cure and po- 
tential to real- 
ize. Ain’t no- 
body got. time 
for that. 

We approach Valen- 
tine’s Day with the same 
caution. “Oh, another cap- 
italistic scheme, like the 
b-day of Jesus. It would be 
nice to have someone spe- 
cial, but none of these peo- 
ple will do.” Let’s make it 
different this time. 

Romance may seem 
like it’s from another 
planet when we're vi- 
ciously murdering time 
in the library or ditch- 
ing Baltimorean bullets 
while trying to gain the 
respect of the leaders of 
nearby gangs, but we can 
still romanticize our lives. 
Be honest about feelings. 
Make more gestures. Pay 
attention. 

It’s a beautiful thing 
to know that someone’s 
on your team no matter 
when or why — maybe 
it’s worth more than we 
think. Intellectual con- 


nection is great, but if we 
were also more empa- 
thetic, we could rule the 
world. It’s a whole range 
of experiences, filters on 
life that we skip for our 
fear of losing control or 
wasting time. 


neled her determination 
to get into a good school 
and it made my SAT prep- 
aration more bearable. 
Romanticizing. can be 
fun and useful, if you are 
careful in your choices. 
Happy Valentine’s Day 


Swap the rationaliza- to cat ladies and pre-meds, 
tion for ro- lacrosse play- 
manticizing ers (wink) 
2k15. Stop and Phi Mu 
the awk That’s us: girls,  FFC 
wardness workers and 
the clinging, people taken se as fi try 
the fear of @ guards... 
rejection, the by Us Pree and To _peo- 
unanswered startled when ple unsure 
messages or I. a if they’re 
this obses- UNplanne spending 
sion with heartache hits. their __ lives 
definitions. with the 
Trust guts. right people, 
Trust life to theater 
more. madmen and people in 

Single life can also fedoras playing staring 


be romanticized. If any- 
thing, romanticizing 
can be a tool to a better 
self. Romanticize wear- 
ing long flowery skirts, 
and pretend to be a fairy 
queen — yes, males too. 
Romanticize a’ healthy 
lifestyle by personalizing 
your body. Make-believe 
you're in a romcom when 
you need to make the 
grand move in a relation- 
ship. Post songs online for 
a particular person to see. 
Pensively read a book on 
a bench. 

I recall the days of my 
youth spent imitating 
Blair Waldorf and only 
half-regret the huge red 
headbands and_ classic 
green coats. I also chan- 


games in the Gilman Atri- 
um, to people who always 
share how much they 
drank last night or how 
much reading they have 
to do, to professors who 
mention how many years 
they have been married to 
their wonderful wives... 
To-students who worry 
if this is a date, virgins 
who say virginity is a so- 
cial construct, kids hope- 
lessly in love with their 
casual hook-ups, people 
not over their former 


beaus or who have never 
had a Valentine... 

And, last but the lucki- 
est, to lovers. 

Love is madness; do 
something inappropriate- 
ly grand. 


COURTESY OF Ww IKIMEDIA 


Valentine's Day begs the question: Do we desire the romanticism of bang single or the chance to be with another person? 


Apr 29, 2014, 13:05 
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i COURTESY JUSTICEPIRATE VIA FLICKR 
The famous gingham print of the 1950s is making a comeback. 


s spring- 

time arrives, 

it’s time to 

clear out 

old trends 
and make room for the 
new looks of 2015. Velvet, 
corduroy and satin are 
quickly replaced by chif- 
fon and denim as the tem- 
peratures increases and 
the sun begins to shine. 
This season is home to 
flattering cuts, feminine 
outlines and old-time 
charm. 

To begin, shirtdresses 
are making an aggres- 
sive come back. As seen 
in Rebecca Minkoff and 
Charlotte Ronson’s lines, 


shirtdresses are flattering 
to all shapes. This relaxed 
look is feminine but man- 
ageable for daily chores. 
Anywhere you wear this 
dress, you will look ap- 
propriate. Paired with 
Keds and a straw bag, the 
shirtdress is a modern 
twist on the classic, femi- 
nine worker. 

Also, the “new bohe- 
mian” look is making a 
comeback. Flowy, print- 
ed chiffon and flattering 
A-line cuts emphasize 
the becoming shape of 
the festival woman. Baby 
doll dresses, long vests, 
fringe and _ oversized 


jackets highlight the ef- 


é Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
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BUT ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


Spring trends: what’s cool vs. cold 


fortlessly chic nature of 
the bohemian woman. 
Ready for any party or 
festival, this style makes 
any woman seem cool 
and relaxed. 
Another ris- 
ing trend is the 
gingham print. 


Katharine 


by shortened shirts. The 
polar opposite styles be- 
come assets to one anoth- 
er rather than a contrast. 


Usually paired with a 
beehive hair- | 


style and 
some cat eye- 
liner, this 


Here, retro look is great 
vibes infiltrate Ruber for day and 
the we rps per AG. 
wardrobe an S . The inal | 
make a mod- Lipstick & d trend cycle | 
ern woman to return this 
look like a ‘50s C spring is the 
housewife. amera one-shoulder 
Similar to the shirt. This 


shirtdress, the gingham 
print looks great with 
Keds, straw and vintage- 
inspired makeup. As seen 
in Diane Von Furstenberg 
and Oscar de la Renta’s 
lines, the Bridgette Bar- 
dot inspired-looks are 
edgy and girly at the 


style is harder for short | 


woman to pull off but not 


impossible. 
One-shoulder shirts 
are great with skirts, 


jeans, trousers and shorts, 
and they can be dressy or 
casual. Similar to a lot of 
spring styles, the dressi- 


same. time. ness of the 
Whether outfit relies 
toughened . on the acces- 
with leather The dressiness  sories and 
or sweet- . makeup cho- 
ened with of the outfit sen. Creel 
pearls, the relies on the this spring is 
gingham ; all about be- 
print looks accessories and ing comfort- 
great on all makeup chosen. able and fem- 
ages. inine at the 
To  con- same time. 
tinue in the Beauty 


‘50s trend, many design- 
ers have been putting 
out crop tops paired 
with lady-like _ skirts. 


The full-bodied, t-length 
skirts are complimented 


this spring is incredibly 
easy. Heavy eye make- 
up and pale accents on 
lips and nails create a 
nice balance of edge and 
femininity. In particular, 
thick eyeliner and plum 
eye shadow are the most 
popular choices on the 
runway. 

In addition, 
coming hairstyles are 
effortless and _ simple. 


Undone sles loose po- 


feminine and ‘bohemian | 
looks. —~ 

_ Spring 2015. focuses 
on returning to our past. 
Whether it’s the femi- 
nine ‘60s or the bohemian 
‘70s, the modern Hopkins 
woman can easily be fash- 
ionable and comfortable 
this spring. 


the up- ‘ 


for you. 


Ten things to do on 
Valentine's Day 


COURTESY OF ME AND THE SYSOP VIA FLICKR 
Maybe all you need this Valentine's Day is a big bowl of cookie dough. 


ebruary is upon 

us, and _ that 

means red and 

pink every- 

thing. Yes, it’s 
that lovely time of the 
year when romance is 
celebrated by the deco- 
rations in every store, 
restaurant or any pub- 
lic space, really. But as a 
freshman in college, is 
planning a date 
for Valentine’s 
Day really 
worth it? You're 
probably so en- 
thralled by your 
Chem lab that 
you have no 
space in your 
head for Valentine’s Day 
ideas. 


things you can do this Sat- 
urday that will save you 
the time, energy, money 
and cliché of a traditional 
Valentine’s Date. 


TV and movies to your 


heart’s content. 


2. Witness Theater 
Showcase 
Head on over to 


Swirnow Theater in the 
Mattin Center at 8 p.m. 

this Friday and Satur-_ 
day to’check out a pretty 
rad compilation of four 
student-written, student- 
directed plays. It’s cheap- 
er than a'movie, and you 
might have a few friends 
inthe show. ‘ 


3. Rocky Horio 
Want to stay up late 
but don’t know where 
to go? Rock ye the place 
s Saturday 
at midnight in Arellano — 
Theater under the Glass _ 


Pav, Satin ant ees utter. 
laugh along with your 
never 


Gillian 
Lelchuk 
Fresh Eye 


I'm talking about — the 
tables that line the win- 
dows, the ones clearly 
meant for two people 
who. want to experience 
the feeling of eating in- 
side an aquarium. 


5. Drink in your room 

Im talking Martinelli’s 
sparkling apple cider, of 
course. But pour it into 
champagne 
flutes so you'can 
feel classy, and 
then link your 
arm with your 
partner’s and 
share in this ro- 
mantic moment. 
Try to ignore 
your roommate’s intense 
stare. 


it up the common 
kitchen and bake some 
sweet cookies. Don’t 
make them heart-shaped; 
you don’t want to be a cli- 
ché, do you? Don’t even 
go for the sugar cook- 


1. Netflix ies. Make them chocolate 
We all chip, and bet- 
know and ter yet, don't 
love the end- § even _ bake 
leggid? enone OO KIe dough them. Cook- 
duepravarn’ ds ie dough is 
of instant *® probably ; probably 
streaming. definitely the definitely the 
It’s cheaper ees rand sexiest food, 
than going sexiest food... so you can 
to the mov- More cookie > definitely 
ies, and you : 3 share that. 
don’t even dough for you. And if you 
have to get don’t have 
out of bed. anyone to 
Cuddle up share it with, 
with your S.O. or your — that’s better. More cookie 
best friends and watch doughfor you. ~ 


_7. Take a romantic walk 
throughcampus 

Our campus is beau- 
tiful, and you and your 
partner will enjoy look- 
ing at the dead grass and 
leafless trees. Make sure 
you hold hands so all the 
single people know that 
you're having a better day 
than them. Even if your 
fingers freeze, don’t you 
dare put those hands in 
your pockets. - 


8. Read a good book — 

A book will love you 
forever. A book will never 
leave you. 


9. Celebrate on Su 


Don't get caught up i 
all the love until the day 


jes lt you've Bh nak ef Pe’ a 
been, it’s free, and if you “0, oak hominis ' 
have been, you already — x: Lave not kid ourselves, 


_ know Wevotth the pie We're 


4, Hiitup the FFC 
You've already — 


~ the meal plan, so Ca : 
_ not spending any Bids of reading and probler 


ae, just. b 


ndokant ‘mean we won't be 
buried under mc 
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Editorials 


Selma event is a welcomed focus on diversity 


In partnership with the Black 
Student Union and the Student 
Government Association, | Hop- 
kins sponsored a free screening 
of Ava duVernay’s critically ac- 
claimed civil rights film Selma on 
Wednesday at the Charles Theatre. 
The screening was followed by a 
panel discussion with a question 
and answer session. The panel, 
led by Provost Robert Lieberman, 
included prominent civil rights 
scholars: Taylor Branch, a 2014 
Hopkins honorary degree recipi- 
ent and the author of the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning trilogy on the civil 
rights movement, America in the 
King Years, and Nathan Connol- 
ly, the director of the University’s 
Program on Racism, Immigration 
and Citizenship and an assistant 
professor of history at Hopkins, 
whose work focuses on the con- 
nection between property rights 
and civil rights. 

The Editorial Board applauds 
this prominent display of the Uni- 
versity’s commitment to diversity 
and encourages the University to 
continue this effort. _ 

Student outrage over the grand 
jury’s decision in the Michael 
Brown shooting last November 
demonstrated a campus-wide will- 


ingness to dive into issues of race 
and equality. The Black Student 
Union hosted two protests last se- 
mester, one of which was a die-in 
at the Brody Learning Commons, 
mimicking the way Brown’s body 
had laid in the street for over four 
hours after the shooting. 

Yet despite this clear desire for 
an extended discussion on these 
important racial topics, the Editori- 
al Board as a whole cannot remem- 
ber the last time the University has 
sponsored such a prominent event 
focused on race relations and di- 
versity. The administration made a 
big deal out of this event — a free, 
private screening of a current film, 
dedicated transportation to the the- 
ater, a panel discussion hosted by 
the Provost and attended by the 
University President — we were 
frankly surprised by the effort. 

And this is essentially why we 
believe that this screening was so 
important; it seemed to represent 
a public effort by the University to 
become a catalyst for discussions 
on race, diversity and equality. Ac- 
cording to its own website, the Uni- 
versity believes creating a “climate 
for diversity, inclusion and excel- 
lence” is “critical.” We couldn't 
agree more. 


Campus Kitchen efforts are praiseworthy 


The Editorial. Board commends 
the Hopkins Campus Kitchen or- 
ganization for all the work its 
members have done to fight food 
insecurity in Baltimore. In years 


past, Campus Kitchen has worked _ 
to pane leftover Meals i ina a Minute 
‘ls es 


“with the new management similar 
_ to the one they previously had with 
_ Aramark. Recently, Campus Kitch- 
en’s food resources director has 
negotiated with Bon Appétit man- 
agement and the two parties have 
finally reached an agreement that 
will put leftover Meals in a Minute 
in the hands of the hungry instead 
of the compost bin. 
Donating leftover food is an easy 
way to benefit other Baltimoreans, 
_ and in this city, nutritious, well-pre- 
pared food can be hard to come by. 
According to statistics from the Bal- 
timore City and Feeding America, 
one in four Baltimore citizens lives 


Editor’s Note: Editor-in-Chief Jack 
_ Editorial Board this week. 


mee ao real crisis i ina BEL = 


a: lenges | it tried to develop a plan 


in a food desert. These citizens are 
simply unable to easily access fresh, 


nutritious and affordable food. This . 


issue is of paramount importance, 


and the Campus Kitchen organi- _ 


zation is doing an excellent job of © 


ie o es that while we ac-_ 
knowledge Bon Appétit’s salle? 


ness to donate food, we commend — 
Campus Kitchen, especially, for 
advocating for and instituting this 
effort, and they deserve to be laud- 
ed. The group’s push to utilize oth- 
erwise wasted Meals in a Minute 
is an endeavor that will change the 
lives of many in need in the Balti- 
more area. © 

As a city, Baltimore would stand 
to benefit from more groups pos- 
sessing the initiative that has been 
displayed by Campus Kitchen, and 
it would stand to benefit from more 
restaurants and food preparation’ 
services choosing to donate their 
leftovers. Cue 


Bartholet was not a member of the 
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By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


The Hopkins administra- 
tion has proven to its students, 
both old and new, that it is in- 
ept at handing sexual assault 
situations. Therefore, it is es- 
sential that students hold the 
administration responsible 
and demand transparency and 
answers. There have been ma- 
jor improvements; the admin- 
istration notified the campus 
swiftly after a sexual assault 
was reported in November. 
However, it still has not earned 
the trust of its students, and 
students must continue to de- 
mand better from the adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately, the low 
attendance at a recent O&A 
panel on sexual assault shows 
a potential disappointing lack 
of interest from students. 

The attendance at the Nov. 
13 Hopkins Community Forum, 
which was hosted by the SGA 
and focused on Greek life and 
sexual assault after the IFC mora- 
torium on open parties, dwarfed 
the attendance of the Jan. 28 
Constructive Q&A Panel on Sex- 
ual Assault, which was hosted 
by CHEW, BIT and Charles Street 
News. The Q&A panel consisted 
of CHEW’s Sexual Violence Pre- 
vention, Education & Response 
Coordinator Alyse Campbell, 
Dean of Student Life Terry Mar- 
tinez, Associate Dean of Student 
Life and Deputy Title IX Coordi- 


* nator for Student Sexual Miscon- 


duct Dogothy Sheppard and As- 
sistant Vice Provost and Title IX 
Coordinator Allison Boyle — the 
perfect people to ask questions 
to about the University’s sexual 
assault policies. What message 
does it send to the administra- 
tion and the survivors of sexual 
assault and rape when the Greek 
forum was stuffed with students 
and 400 people live-streaming 
while the O&A only had about 
50 attendees? We as a student 
body must show our commit- 
ment to improving the sexual 
assault policies at Hopkins in 
every Manner — not just when 
it comes to how it affects Greek 
life. Survivors must be priori- 
tized over parties. 

Even though I’m disappointed 
in the overall turnout at the fo- 
rum, I am proud of my class. I 
estimate about 80-90 percent of 
the people who asked questions 


OPINIONS 


Showing up to the open Rush: Looking in from the outside 
lorums is half the battle. os 


were freshmen. As a naive fresh- 
man, it may not be my place to 


criticize the upper classes’ lack | 


of participation, but it confused 
me as to why so few sophomores, 
juniors and seniors attended. Per- 
haps upperclassmen are jaded 
and cynical about the adminis- 
tration’s willingness to answer 
questions honestly, but the past 
has shown that the administra- 
tion will only be transparent if 
transparency is demanded. 

I do understand why people 


did not show up. Martinez, Shep- | 


pard and Boyle gave frustrating- 


ly circuitous and whitewashed | 


answers. Martinez repeatedly 
stressed the importance of stu- 
dents being willing to work with 
the administration, a ridiculous 


request to emphasize given | 
that ‘the student body has no | 
reason to trust the administra- | 


tion with anything concerning 
sexual assault. Sheppard gave 
me a much-needed laugh when 
she said the federal government 
“proposed” and “encouraged” 
certain changes to Hopkins’s 
sexual assault policy, sidestep- 
ping the fact that Hopkins is 
currently under federal investi- 
gation for failing to disclose a re- 
ported rape. That’s some impres- 
sive linguistic gymnastics. 

However annoying their 
answers are, taking part in the 
forum is a step in the right di- 
rection, and I respect that they 
took time out of their schedules 
to speak directly to students. 
But if they show up, we must 
show up. The school has proven 
it cannot be trusted to ethically 
and legally deal with sexual as- 
sault issues. We must demand 
change and transparency, and 
not just when the administra- 
tion’s. decisions affect Greek 
life. Kwame Alston, a freshman 
senator, was previously quoted 
in The’News-Letter saying, “Asa 
part of SGA, I know that a lot of 
students on campus are upset 
about this issue. They missed a 
perfect opportunity to address 
this situation.” Hopefully peo- 
ple take Alston’s words to heart 
and take advantage of the next 
opportunity to speak directly 
to the administration about 
sexual assault. 


Emeline Armitage is a freshman 
International Studies major from 
Cleveland. 


Come second semester, 
many freshmen and a select 
number of sophomores wonder 
what it’s really like to be part 
| of a sorority at Hopkins. I have 
| no idea what it feels like to be 
a member of the social Greek 
community here. I have never 
participated in Panhellenic re- 
cruitment either. This is truly 
the understanding of sorority 
life from the outside looking in. 

While many, if not most, 
of my friends decided to par- 
| ticipate in sorority rush last 
spring, I opted not to. .Some- 
thing about the exclusivity of 
it all and the pricey dues made 
| me shy away from the oppor- 
| tunity. Sororities promote that 
| a becoming a member is like 
| gaining new sisters — but what 
connects them all? Maybe they 
all have similar personalities 
or traits, but it seems that the 
desire for a thriving social life 
connects social Greeks. This 
isn't a bad thing at all. But it is 
something worth considering. 
People find friends in every 
corner of our student body — 
it just depends where you look. 
It is inevitable that one finds a 
niche in the sorority that they 
end up in. But what is so un- 
fortunate is the ranking that is 
imposed on our sororities and 
the ultimate disappointment 
for some that comes at the end 
| of Rush Week. 
| Phi Mu and Alpha Phi are 


the sororities. I use the term 
best extremely loosely. What 
constitutes these groups of 
women as the “best” or most 
sought after? They are clas- 
sified as the prettiest and the 
| most social. They are the wom- 
en who look picture-perfect 


| on Facebook and are always — 
having a great time with each — 
other. They are always caught — 


throwing their signs at parties 
together and representing their 
sisterhood with sorority tote. 
bags on campus. But why do 
these superficial things consti- 
tute them as the “best” sorori- 
ties that our campus has to of- 
fer? Why is it even necessary to 
rank the sororities? All it does 
is instill jealousy and competi- 
tion during rush. 

There are specific stigmas 
attached to each of the sorori- 
ties on campus. Some are good 
and some are bad. As a sopho- 


America should be beyond orientalism 


By SHAUN VERMA 


Who is ISIS? It’s just like LHS 
President Barack Obama said 
during his speech directed to 
the UN: “No God condones, 


this terror. No grievance justi- | 


fies these actions. There can be 
no reasoning — no negotiation 
— with this brand of evil. The 
only language understood by 
killers like this is the language 
of. force.” Obama calls upon 
the UN “for a new compact 
among the civilized peoples of 
this world to eradicate war at 
its most fundamental source.” 
Sound familiar? Replace ISIS 
with Al-Qaeda, and you’d have 
nearly the same words used 
by former President George W. 
Bush in 2003 just before the in- 
vasion of Iraq. History has a ter- 
rible tendency to repeat itself, 
and the discourse surrounding 
the Middle East, Islam and ter- 
rorism has not changed. 

The fact of the matter is that 
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When it comes to ISIS, this 
_ reductionist West vs. East, good 
ys. evil, Sunni vs. Shia picture 


rialist narrative is the same type 
of discourse that Western coun- 
tries have been espousing for 
centuries, and Obama's speech 
is only the most recent example. 

Postcolonial studies are an 
academic area of interest that 
analyzes the cultural legacies 
left by colonialism and imperial- 
ism. Orientalism is a book writ- 
ten by Edward Said in 1978 and 
is an integral text in postcolonial 
studies. It analyzes the repre- 
sentations in the Western world, 


or the Occident, about the Ori- 
ent, specifically African, Middle 


Eastern and Asian countries. 
Said was especially focused on 
the way that Eurocentric biases 


- were always put in place against 
the Arab-Islamic world, plagued 
by prejudices and racial stereo-. 


types. The underlying assump- 
tion behind Said’s writings is 
that knowledge about the East 
is not gained through facts or 
reality, but rather by the pre- 
sumption that Eastern countries 
are similar to each other and 


” dissimilar to Western countries. 


This is, as Said puts it, "a Western 
style for dominating, restructur- 
ing and having authority over 
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eration Council clients — pri- 
marily Saudi Arabia — have led 
a policy of bolstering “Sunni” 
militants in the region to incite 
sectarian aggression against 
the perception of an expand- 
ing “Shia crescent” consisting 
of Iran, Syria and. Hezbollah. 
This has continued in the form 
of NATO/GCC-sponsored Wah- 
habi insurgency across the bor- 
der in Syria, tens of thousands 
of foreign fighters, thousands 
of tons of arms and billions of 
dollars thrown at ISIS and its 
intermittent “moderate rebel’ 
allies and competitors. How- 
ever, Obama reduces this story: 
into a historically inaccurate 
idealist binary of a Sunni-Shia 
divide in Iraq, through which 
‘alleged Shia repression of the 
Sunni community has resulted 
in the “natural expression” of 
» the Other: the Savage ISIS. 
Winners write history. West- 
ern narratives manipulate im- 
ages to justify imperialism. 
Eurocentric biases and assump- 
‘tions about the East are tainted 
by prejudices and stereotypes. 
Don’t believe everything you 
_ hear, and take any information 
garnered from the media with a 
grain of salt. This time, let’s not 
let history repeat itself. 


— public health major from Al- 
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| often considered the “best” of : 


more, I know many different 
girls in different sororities. 
Each adds something unique 
to the sisterhood, and none are 
the stereotypical “Kappa” or 
“Aphi.” They are just cool girls 
who enjoy being involved in 
smaller, tight-knit groups of 
women. But during rush, many 
of them didn’t feel like they 
were placed in the “right” so- 
rority. They were disappointed 
if they weren’t Phi Mu or Alpha 
Phi. Girls go into Rush Week 
with their hearts set on a par- 
ticular group, and, often come 
Pref Night, they have smudged 
eyeliner and mascara running 
down their rosy cheeks when 
they realize that the sorority of 
their dreams doesn’t want them 
as a sister. It becomes a question 
of, “Why am I not good enough 
for them?” 

People have to recognize 
the superficiality of Rush 
Week. Some people dirty rush 
and already have a good idea 
of who they want to recruit. 
Athletes, especially, have an 
advantage going into rush, as 
many of their upperclassmen 
teammates are sisters of cer- 
tain sororities. But if you are 
just meeting the members of 
the Greek community, it can 
be hard to have a genuine con- 
versation during the Ice Water 
round or Theme Round. A sis- 
ter could walk up to you and 
already know that she doesn’t 
want someone like you. She 
has already made up her mind. 
People can refute this and say 
that they go into every conver- 
sation with an open mind, but 
it is impossible not to judge 
someone on a first impression 
— this impression could be 
good or bad, but regardless, 
it will affect the conversation 
that is 


With the ex eption of editorials, 

the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter 


whelming. Girls still ques- 
tion their decisions after Bid 
Night. The anonymous online 
forum, Greek Rank, has been 
extremely active these past 
few weeks with threads con- 
cerning both sororities and 
fraternities. A huge concern 
expressed by female posters is 
the feeling of inferiority based 
on the sorority they were wel- 
comed into.’ They recognize 
that while the girls in all the 
sororities are nice, they feel 
hurt to be cast aside from what 
are considered to be top-tier 
sororities. 

During Rush Week, a specif- 
ic post was made from an up- 
set PNM (potential new mem- 
ber). She expressed her disgust 
with the Greek system and the 
way in which it negatively 
hurt her self-esteem. While I 
personally believe that this 
leads to a larger issue at hand 
and that Greek Rush is not to 
fully blame.for her breakdown 
and contemplation of suicide, 
I do think that it says some- 
thing about the importance we 
foolheartedly place on the so- 
cial hierarchy here at Hopkins. 
While it may not be very dif- 
ferent than other universities, 
it is disappointing to be a part 
of a community that accepts 
these social stigmas. 

Greek life is not for every- 
one, but it does great things for 
some. To each their own. It is 
not the end of the world if you 
don’t get into your top frater- 
nity or sorority, but it is also un- 
derstandable to be hurt if you're 
not chosen. We are all so much 
more than the Greek letters 
that may or may not be on our 
chests. All of us can find a niche 
in this community. 


Carissa Zukowski is an Applied 


Feminism is about gender 
equalily across society 


By SHARON LAM 


I am confused.’As a woman, 
I am perplexed by the word 
“feminism,” a word fraught 
with added nuances in mean- 
ing, thrown around hastily in 


‘complaint of a result; a word 


which has caused a cascade of 
movements that have worn on 
the public's ears. Feminism. In 
fact, I had to search the literal 
definition of it on Google, which 
only added onto my tangled 
thoughts and sabotaged my ef- 
forts to organize my beliefs. 
Regardless, I thought about 
the last time I helped my par- 
ents carry heavy luggage down 
the stairs. My sister called out, 
“Stop trying to be the man!” 
Her intentions were clearly 
out of concern — but why did 
my offer to help carry heavy 
suitcases suddenly change my | 
gender? More so, why did my 
guy friend speak in a chipmunk 
voice and shimmy his shoulder 
when jokingly imitating a girl? 
It just doesn’t seem right. 
Gender inequality exists. 
That is undeniable. Even if you 
believe that women should not 
be in the workforce, you must 
admit that it exists at work, in 
the community and in society. 
If there is a day that both men 
and women can present infor- 
mation on the stage and com- 
mand equal respect, an hour 
where both men and women 
are granted the same oppor- 
tunities in their jobs because 
both have worked diligently, a 
minute where kids are not the 
sole responsibility of women, 
then maybe, just maybe, there 
will be gender equality. There 
was a reason that I kept repeat- 
ing men and women; it’s be- 


cause both are affected at the 
heart of this issue. Men are still | 
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expected to be macho, to do 
the heavy lifting, and whose 
“manliness” is associated with 
the size of their penises. That’s 


why not only women should be’ 


concerned; this is a movement 
for everyone. This is what we’re 
advocating: Stop hastily mak- 
ing asSumptions about some- 
one’s work ethic, intelligence 
and strength based on their 
gender, and stop condescend- 
ing to both sexes. 

It’s true that men generally 
demonstrate greater skills in 
math and geometry based on 
their brain development and 
that women show greater ap- 
titude in areas involving lan- 
guage. Such disparities lend 
support to explain why women 
or men are, as a whole, better . 
than their sexual counterpart 
in some areas. However, just as 
statistics go, the mass or average 
does not give any information 
on each comprising individual 
or part — especially when such 
an average involves the whole 
of humanity. There are cries 
that there is already equality in. 
opportunity or that there is al- 
ready so much progress. True. 
We are on the way to solving the — 
outer layer of gender inequality, 
but the inner layers that are so 
intertwined with our lifestyle, 
mannerisms and vocabulary — 


_ that they are not getting paid 


enough attention. We use the 
words “stop bitching around” — 
or other derogatory terms that — 
basically mean stop being a girl. 
We need to get to the roots of, 
this and understand feminism 
for what it really is, not as a ve- 
hicle to advocate female superi- 
ority or man-hate. — i 
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Sharon Lam is a freshman. 
neuroscience major from Long Is- 
and NY. eee a ve tat 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


In 70 percent of Maryland’s pedestrian 
fatalities in 2008, the pedestrians were 
at fault. Take responsibility for your 


safety by crossing carefully. 


Don’t be a statistic. 
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D.C. is accessible, has plenty to offer 


By MADDY POLEN 
Your Weekend Columnist 


One of my favorite 
things to do on weekends 
when I have enough mon- 
ey is to go to Washington, 
DC. The variety of things 
to do there is incredible, 
especially when you're 
getting sick of the chain 
restaurants on St. Paul 
Street. Plus, it’s only a $7 
Marc train away, which is 
much less than a cab ride 
to the Inner Harbor or 
Fell’s Point: The Marc Penn 
line train is now also run- 
ning on weekends, which 
makes it easy to get there 
without the hassle (and 
prices) of the Amtrak. 

The Marc train leaves 
from Baltimore Penn Sta- 
tion and gets to Washing- 
ton Union Station in about 
an hour. Once in DC, the 
train station is within 
walking distance from 
the National Mall, where 
many museums are lo- 
cated. Last weekend, I got 
to go to the National Mu- 
seum of Natural History, 
which is full of exhibits on 
different kinds of animals 
spanning across the his- 
tory of time. 

There is also a beautiful 
exhibit on valuable jewels 
and a butterfly conserva- 


tory open to all museum- 
goers. I also had the chance 


to see an IMAX movie 
entitled “Mysteries of the 
Unseen World,” which 


showed images that were 
usually too fast, too slow or 
too small that the human 
eye would not usually be 
able to see. The film was 
interesting, and if you have 
never seen an IMAX mov- 
ie, | would highly recom- 
mend it — the four-dimen- 
sional screen makes the 
images extremely realistic, 
and much more fun than a 
regular scientific movie. 
After the Museum 
of Natural History, my 
friends and I walked to 
a restaurant a couple of 
blocks away called Ele- 
phant & Castle. This Irish 
pub offers casual comfort 
food, including bacon 
wrapped meatloaf, eight 
different variations of 
hamburgers and jalapefio 
macaroni and cheese. My 
order of grilled salmon 
was delicious, as were my 
friends’ orders of the cit- 
rus chicken salad and tur- 
key club wrap. The ambi- 
ence of the restaurant was 
very cool, complete with 
the clinking of glasses 
and booth-style dining. 
Our next stop was Ja- 
leo for dessert. The at- 


mosphere was very hip 
and club-like, with most 
of the customers around 
us in their 20s and hav- 
ing a quick date with 
friends. The 
has won many awards, 
including _ recognitions 
from the Washington 
Post and Washingtonian 
Magazine. It is located at 
480 7th Street, walking 
distance from many of 
Washington, DC’s other 
tourist sites. 

Although the restau- 
rant is most famous for 
its tapas, its desserts were 
delicious as well. I or- 
dered the pan con choco- 


late, which is described as | 


“chocolate flan with cara- 
melized bread, olive oil 
and brioche ice cream.” 
Although the plates were 
small, they were rich and 
filling. The other desserts 
on the menu are mostly 
different kinds of mousse 
with ice cream, but they 
also offer sorbet, cheese 
plates and Spanish cakes. 

At the end of the night, 
we were able to walk back 
to Union Station and catch 
a Marc train back to Balti- 
more. So if you’re feeling 
adventurous, a day trip 


to Washington, DC is a 
great, convenient way to 
get out of Baltimore. 
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The Museum of a Natural History is one of the many free museums located on the Washington Mall. 
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Rams Head, Live! hosts concerts right in the Inner Harbor and tickets are college student: affordable, 


hams Head, Live! doesn't break the bank 


By CAMILLE KO 
Your Weekend Columnist 


Going to concerts is a 
classic college pastime. 
There’s just something 
unforgettably magical 
about them: You watch 
your favorite artists per- 
form in front of your 
eyes, see the stage lights 
illuminate the singing 
faces around you, feel 
the sound of the speak- 
ers pulse through your 
chest. By the end of it all, 
you walk away from the 
concert hall with  still- 
buzzing ears and an irre- 
sistible desire to sing and 
smile. 

But as much as people 
like concerts, they tend 
to be pretty expensive. 


_ And on a limited college 
| budget, it can be hard to 


swing $60 concert tickets. 
Fortunately, we — as the 
lucky students of Johns 
Hopkins that we are — 
have a cheaper concert 
alternative: Rams Head, 
Live! 

Located in the In- 
ner Harbor, about a 15 
minute bus ride away, 
Rams Head, Live! is 
an indoor music venue 
within Power Plant Live! 
Rams Head is situated 
between various other 
bars and clubs belong- 


ing to the larger enter- 
tainment and _ dining 
section of Power Plant. 
Though it’s small, Rams 
Head has garnered ac- 
claim from many who 
have gone to see shows 
and from many who 
have performed there, 
including Queens of the 
Stone Age frontman Josh 
Homme. In an interview 
with Pitchfork, a Chica- 
go-based musical inter- 
net publication, Homme 
said that Rams Head 
was one of his “favorite 
new venues.” 

Though Rams Head 
typically sees smaller, 
less well-known bands, 
it also frequently gets 
visits by some big-name 
artists. Last year, the 
venue saw Switchfoot 
and Panic! at the Disco, 
both of which sold out 
within a few days of 
their announcement. 

Despite its small out- 
ward appearance, Rams 
Head is much roomier 
on the inside with 26,000 
square feet of floor space. 
And what Rams Head 
lacks in space length, it 
definitely makes up for 
in height, as it has three 
different levels that give 
you various different 
views of the stage. The 
area itself is intimate 


* 


enough that you can al- 
ways get a good view of 
the performing artists 
from wherever you are 
in the room. That's right 
— that means no nose- 
bleed seats. 

Tickets usually range 
from around $15 to $25, 
although tickets can oc- 
casionally get more ex- 
pensive depending on 
the performer. Rams 
Head also sometimes of- 
fers early bird specials 
where, if you buy your 
ticket way in advance, 
you can get a consider- 
able discount on your 
tickets. Tickets can either 
be bought in advance on- 
line or by phone, or can 
be bought directly at the 
door. 

From Feb. 20-21, One 
Koast will present their 


_Froze or Music 
Festival, mich will 
showcase ait from 
all genres, including 
reggae, rock, and hip- 
hop. 


Though perhaps you 
won't find some of the 
bigger, more popular art- 
ists visiting this venue, 
Rams Head is still an af- 
fordable place to get an 
incredible concert experi- 
ence. It’s close to Home- 
wood and lots of fun, so 
check it out! 
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PUT THE HILARITY 
IN a 


(upid’s Undie Run 
2 p.m. 
Saturday 
Feb. 14 
Luckie’s Tavern 
Have you ever pined for the opportunity to run 
down the street in your knickers? Have you 
ever felt crestfallen at the realization that Hop- 
kins does not host their own undie run? Join 
hundreds of participants running through the 
city in their underwear to raise money for the 
Children’s Tumor Foundation. Doors open al 
noon; run starts al 2 p.m. 


Noteworthy Events 
Unite Run & pre sone 


Uncle Vanya 

8 p.m. 

Friday 

Feb. 14 
The Chesapeake Shakespeare Company 
Anton Chekhov's work of humor, hope, and 
loss will be brought to life on stage right in 
lime for Valentine's Day. Though the tale, first 
published in 1897 and premiered in 1899, is 
nol a happy one, Chekhov injects the spirit of 


a drunken Russian party that showcases the 


character of 19th-century comedy. General Ad- 


mission is $40. 
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Witness Theater (left] and Rocky Horror Picture Show (right) 
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WIKIMEDIA 


Fells Point Haunted Pub Walk (left) and Monster Jam (right) 


Calendar 
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Witness Theater (Mattin 


Rocky Horror Picture Show 
(Arellano Theater) 


The Original Fells Point Haunt- 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Buttered Niblets brings humor to “Rush Week” show 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


During the peak of 
the Hopkins Greek Life 
recruitment season, the 
University’s only impro- 
visational comedy group, 
the Buttered Niblets, per- 


formed their first show 


of the semester. Titled 
“Rush Week,” the perfor- 
mance filled the Arellano 
Theater on Feb. 6, despite 
the fact that sorority “bid 
night,” the final reveal of 
sorority invitations af- 
ter a week-long selection 
process, was happening 
just above in the Glass 
Pavillion. 

“Well, every show we 
do a theme,” sophomore 
Buttered Niblets Member 
Will Bernish said. “Be- 
cause two of our freshmen 


by loud music that even 
inspired two _ Niblets 
members to dance along 
the wings of the stage. At 
around 8:15 p.m., the en- 
tire Niblets cast kicked off 
the show by tossing candy 
out into the audience. 

The first improv game 
performed was _ titled 
“Small Town” — a twist 
on a complete-the-story 
game. With help from an 
anonymous audience sug- 
gestion, the Niblets had 
to use their own quickly- 
devised characters to de- 
scribe “The Day the Cy- 
clops Came to Town.” 

Sticking to personas 
that one might find in 
an actual small town, 
the game required each 
member to find ways to 
keep the narrative flow- 
ing while inciting laugh- 


re both. ter. from the audience. 


girls, were rushing so- 
rorities this week — they 
couldn't be in the show 
because they had ‘bid 
night’ or something on 
Friday — and because of 
the general atmosphere, 
we decided this theme 
would be ‘Rush Week.” 
The audience walked 
into the theater greeted 


Before long, the Niblets~ 


had created a love trian- 
gle and, soon enough, a 
love square between the 
townspeople and the cy- 
clops. 

Another game that in- 
volved audience collabo- 
ration was titled “Slack- 
er.” A volunteer from the 
crowd was asked to in- 


emotions from infidelity 


By CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The film-In the Mood 
for Love (2000), directed 
by Hong Kong  film- 
maker Wong Kar-wai, is 
set in Hong Kong in the 
early 1960s. It tells the 
story of Mrs. Chan (Mag- 
gie Cheung) and Chow 
Mo-wan (Tony Leung), 
who slowly become 
aware that their spous- 
es are having an affair. 
Their realization leads 
them to form a platonic, 
yet mildly sensual rela- 

- tionship as they come to 
terms with the hurt they 
feel resulting from these 
infidelities. 


As they become clos- | 


er, their neighbors begin 
to take notice, making 
their relationship one 
that must remain incon- 
spicuous. 

When The A.V. Club 
asked Wong about what 
influenced the process 
of making In the Mood for 
Love, the filmmaker ex- 
plained how the setting 
contributed to his film’s 
narrative. 

“T wanted to make the 
film like Hitchcock, be- 
cause what intrigued me 
about this story was that 
it’s about the relation- 

"ship of these two people 


set against this neigh- 
borhood. The neighbors 
are like spies. The story 
is governed by the reac- 
tions of these two char- 
acters under the observa- 
tions of their neighbors. 
So I wanted to treat it like 
a Hitchcock film, where 
so much happens outside 
the frame, and the view- 
er’s imagination creates a 
kind of suspense. Vertigo, 
especially, is something I 
always kept returning to 
in making the film,” Kar- 
wai explained. 

Despite the tense 
subject matter, the film 
remains very discreetly 
emotional. Rather than 
being plot-driven and 
blatantly dramatic, the 
film is focussed on the 
emotional inner life of 
its characters. At times, 
the plot is not immedi- 
ately,clear, and the view- 
er must draw inferences 
based on conversations 
which could also be in- 
terpreted as trivial. 

The spouses of Chan 
and Mo-wan are also 
never shown — a choice 
that shifts the focus of 
the film away from the 


explicit act of adultery, 


leaving room to explore 


‘the pain involved on the _ 


other end. 
Furthermore, this pain 
_ See MOQD, pace BS 
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COURTESY OF AMANDA AUBLE 
The Buttered Niblets played improv comedy games and used audience suggestions in their first spring show. 


terpret an ink blot design 
displayed on one cast 
member's iPhone. 

Hoping to generate a 
humorous scenario, the 
Niblets asked for an au- 
dience member with an 
“already twisted mind.” 
The random audience 
member lived up to this 
expectation as he sug- 
gested that the image 
looked like a castle with 
two dildos. 

In the game “Oscar- 
Winning Moments,” the 
Niblets poked fun at 
drama films by raising 
emotional tension in a 
ridiculous scene. After 
asking the audience for 
an adjective and a pro- 
fession, the Niblets cre- 
ated a scene with senior 
member Morris Kraicer 
starring as a lonely mor- 
tician. 

Whenever a 
yelled . “Oscar-winning 
moment” from offstage, 
the character speaking 
had to bring a dramatic 
twist to their role. This 
lead to insightfully funny 
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By KATHRYNE CUI 
For The News-Letter 


What the nominees 
of the Academy Awards 
Live Action Short Films 
category have in com- 
mon, often more than 
anything else, is that 
few people watch them. 
This year, there is an- 
other theme that draws 
this diverse bunch to- 
gether: meetings. There 
are meetings between 
strangers who become 
friends, between strang- 
ers who may never meet 
again, between differ- 
ent species and even be- 
tween different worlds. 


The majority of these | 


films do an imperfect 
job exploring the central 
theme of interaction. 


’“Parvaneh” (Talkhon 
Hamzavi, Switzerland, 25 
min.) 


“Parvaneh” is named 


for the main character, a © 


young immigrant woman 
trying to send money to her 
father in Afghanistan. To 
do so, she must travel from 
isolated countryside into 
the heart of urban Switzer- 
land. Parvaneh meets an 
experienced, city-wise girl 
who agrees to help her, and 
along the way she experi- 
ences modern, cosmopoli- 
tan European society for 
the first time. 

An unsteady camera 
and string of well-cho- 
sen shots competently 


establish Parvaneh as a | 


stranger to all she finds 
in the city. In some shots, 
Parvaneh stands on the 


Niblet 


lines, such as when the 
mortician muses while 
holding imaginary body 


parts. 

“Feet are the founda- 
tion of people,” Kaicer 
said. 

Two cast members 


took on the roles of ev- 
ery character in the game 
titled “Tyler Perry.” Just 
like the actor known for 
taking on many roles in 
his films, such as his fa- 


mous character Madea, | 


junior Niblets members 
Matt Moores and Pamela 
Hugi were tasked with 
portraying multiple peo- 
ple at one time. 

Given the audience- 
selected setting of a space 
station, Moores and Hu- 


gie switched erratically | 


from character to char- 
acter, which ranged from 
space crew members 


to wacky, unorganized | 


alien invaders. At times, 
the pair managed to gen- 
erate more laughter as 
they ran into each other 
on stage. 

The final improv game 
of the night was a twist on 


the usually dense,’ com- | 


plex language of Shake- 
spearian plays. Sopho- 
more Ezekiel Goodman 
and senior Matt Myers 
played off of each other 
as Goodman imitated 
eloquent speech while 
Myers took on a simple, 
unexpected tone. 

“My friend Zeke, the 
only other sophomore in 
the group with me, and I, 
we love this game where 


we do a Shakespeare play | 


in the show. There’s also 
a game called “Three Ar- 
rows,...which is a bunch 
of historical comedy, but 
it’s funny to us,” Bernish 
said. 

In the past, the Nib- 
lets have scheduled their 
shows to allow for seasonal 

See NIBLETS, pace B5 


street while everything 
is an out-of-focus blur 
swimming around her. 

A mall stand of dozens 
of lipstick tubes are alien to 
her. She observes with con- 
fusion and an outsider’s 
clarity the dysfunctional 
relationship her friend and 
her mother share. 

A problem with this 
aspect of the film is the 


uncertain and some- 
times condescending 
cultural dichotomy _ it 


tries to establish be- 
tween Parvaneh and lit- 
erally everything else. 
The film also seems un- 
certain about whether 
it wants the audience to 
experience the strange- 
ness she experiences as 
strangeness or chuckle 
condescendingly at a for- 
eigner’s naiveté. 


cultural 


MSE Library displays 
rare literature on love 


By ANNABEL LYMAN 
For The News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins Spe- 
cial Collections team, led 
by Outreach Coordinator 
Heidi Herr, hosted Dirty 
Books and Longing Looks, 
a Valentine’s Day-themed 
showcase of rare books, on 
Wednesday in the Read- 
ing Room of the Milton S. 
Eisenhower (MSE) Library. 
The event featured a broad 
range of books, magazines 
and manuscripts dating as 
far back as the 13th century. 

“Since this is a Valen- 
tine’s Day event, the books 
are all on the theme of 
love, branching from... 
sweet 19th century senti- 
mental fads to 18th centu- 
ry debauchery,” Herr said. 

Wei-Shi Lin and Jess 
Fong, both undergraduate 
students at Hopkins em- 


| ployed by Herr in Special 


Collections, had prepared 
for the event by decorating 
the Reading Room with 
library-themed valentines 


| and raunchy quotes. In 


addition, the two helped 


| Herr collect the books and 


arrange the displays. 


“Once they're up 


| here,” Fong said, “we just 


go through them and flag 
the pages we think are in- 
teresting.” 
Senior Lindsay Kiernan 
was a fan of the exhibit. 
“It's exciting to see that 
these things have stayed for 
so long, and so many people 
have read them, so many 
-hands have touched them, 


-and [now] were getting the — 


” 


chance to!” Kiernan, a stu- 
dent studying within the 
English and Writing Semi- 
nars Departments, said. 
Along with saucy con- 
tent, many of the books 


featured included intricate 
illustrations. One in partic- 
ular, entitled Les Amours 
de Jules, documented. in 
striking illustrative detail 
the affairs of the fictional 
French man Jules. 

“A lot of these are 
just... beautiful to look at, 
and it’s really cool that 
they’re on display. It’s not 
even just the content of 
them, but the books and 
the physical manuscripts 
themselves are just beau- 
tiful,” senior Florence 
Noorinejad said after 
browsing the collection. 


Equally fascinating 
were the stories behind 
the books themselves 


and the vibrant charac- 
ters who put them on the 
page. One such example, 
which Herr pointed out as 
one of her favorites, was a 
rare specimen of 18th cen- 
tury pornography written 
and illustrated by Baron 
d’Hancarville. 

“This was _ basically 
an uneducated man who 
made a life for himself,” 
Herr said. “He ended up 
being friends with Thom- 
as Jefferson, and he was 
involved in all the famous 
salons of the 18th century.” 
His vibrant past is immor- 
talized in his work. 

“He was often in- 
clined to getting into 
debt and stealing trea- 
sures from his friends, 
who were all French 
dukes,” Herr said. 

According to legend, 
he would fund his luxu- 
rious lifestyle by issuing 
pornography, evading 
obscenity laws by claim- 
ing -the images in his 
books were taken from 
Greek and Roman vases. 
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‘Oscar-nominated shorts depict human interactions 
In the Mood for Love draws. 


B COURTESY OF ARTTHEATER.COOP 
The charm and hijinks of the two Irish boys remain enjoyable in the short film “Boogaloo and Graham.” 


Ultimately, “Par- 
vaneh” does not take on 
the myriad political and 
issues a film 
about an Afghan girl 
newly arrived in a west- 
ern European country 
could tackle. Instead, it’s 
a more general (and as 
a result, generic) story: 
about an unlikely cross- 
cultural friendship. 

It begins more prom- 
isingly than it resolves, 


but it’s thankfully — giv- 


en the numerous unfor- 


tunate ways in which the 


story threatened to prog- 
ress — never annoyingly 
cynical in misguided at- 
tempts to be “gritty.” 


“Butter Lamp” (Hu 
Wei, ‘France/China, 15 


min.) 


In “Butter Lamp,” a 


photographer sets up 
a backdrop of various 
sceneries and snaps pic- 
tures of the nomadic 
people of Tibet against 
these backdrops. This is 
the simple premise of a 
simple film, which lacks 
a traditional narrative. 
This film is uncon- 
ventional in other ways 
as well; the camera is 
fixed in place, like a 
photography — camera, 
and it cuts periodically | 
only when a scene ends 
(when the photograph 
is taken). “Butter Lamp” 
bears some resemblance 
to “canned theater,” the 
defunct style in which a 
film was essentially a re- 
corded stage play. But the 
resemblance starts and. 
ends at the static camera. 
Ser OSCARS, pace B4 | 
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Live-action shorts compete at annual Oscars 


OSCARS, From B3 
Much of the dialogue 
comes from outside the 
strict rectangle. of the 
shot. People walk in and 
out of the shot freely — 
not as actors on a stage 
but as people walking in 
and out of the view of a 
camera. 

An entire unseen 
world exists off camera. 
It’s stagelike, but the 
stage, the photograph 
and the artifice of art 
are well-acknowledged. 
Their acknowledgement 
is integral. 

An entire unseen 
world exists on camera 
too because, as the film 
shows, so much colorful 
and beautiful interactions 
take place in front of the 
camera that a photograph 
cannot in a single shot 
capture. The film man- 
ages to be both sad and 
funny in a scene that il- 
lustrates that discrepancy. 

An old Tibetan woman 
who has never been pho- 
tographed cannot stop 
praying to a backdrop 
of Potala Palace, which 
forces the photographer 
to change the backdrop to 
a tropical beach that looks 
as fake as a Windows 
desktop background. 

This, of course, clashes 
comically and pathetical- 
ly with the old woman. 
The scene depicts a wom- 
an’s devotion to the Da- 
lai Lama, the traditions 
and ways of life that she 
embodies (on the verge 
of being consumed by a 
modernizing society). It 
even depicts the comedy 
of photographers won- 
dering whether a back- 
drop of Disney characters 
“fits” her. A photograph 
condenses these interac- 
tions to an old woman 
sitting in front of a beach 
backdrop. 

Some might call “But- 
ter Lamp” experimental 
for the sake of being ex- 
perimental. It’s true that 
the camera almost never 
moves and that this is un- 


common in mainstream 
film. However, when the 
camera does finally move, 
it’s cathartic and the tech- 
nique elevates meaning 
and feeling as the essence 
of film. 


The Phone Call (Mat 
Kirkby, U.K., 20 min.) 

“The Phone Call” has 
three assets: its prem- 
ise, its framing and its 
actors. Unfortunately, 
two of these concern the 
ideas behind the film 
more than they do the 
execution. 

A worker at a crisis 
hotline receives a phone 
call from a man who, the 
audience discovers, has 
intentionally overdosed 
on pills and wants hu- 
man comfort in his last 
minutes alive. Both Sally 
Hawkins, who plays the 
worker, and Jim Broad- 
bent, who never appears 
on screen but voices 
the caller, are fantastic. 
These performances are 
based almost entirely 
on their delivery of dia- 
logue, and in this under- 
taking the two achieve 
an absorbing and natural 
back-and-forth. 

The rest of the film 
does not quite hold up. At 
times it relies on sound 
to generate suspense in 
the most banal ways — 
the ticking of a clock and 
something that sounds 
like a generic “suspense- 
ful” sound effect, both as 
if to say, “Hey, look, ur- 
gency or something.” 

The visual detail shots 
are often far more effec- 
tive. A close shot of the 
worker’s hands nervous- 
ly rubbing her watch 
face, for example, con- 
veys more genuine hu- 
man urgency than does 
a lazy stock noise. “The 
Phone Call” also jumps 
back and forth jarringly 
between trying to be 
some kind of suspense- 
ful drama and a heart- 
rending story. 

By the end it decides it’s 


the latter, and that ending 
is laughably clumsy in 
its sentimentality. It even 
features a Sarah McLach- 
lan-esque piano ballad. 
This is no exaggeration 
— the director could have 
played “Angel” over the 
last scenes and it would 
not have been any more 
mawkish than it already 
is. It’s very emotional, 
only in the sense that it 
desperately wants be seen 
as very emotional, which 
in a way is sadder than 
the film itself. 


Aya (Oded Binnun & 
Mihal Brezis, France/Is- 
rael, 39 min.) 

A young woman, the 
titular Aya, impulsively 
decides to pose as a pro- 
fessional driver and pick 
up a man at an airport. 
These two personalities 
turn out to be great oppo- 
sites. They form a familiar 
fictional: male-female dy- 
namic: an older, critical 
man paired with a young- 
er, spontaneous woman. 
“Aya” is the longest of 
these. Oscar-nominated 
films, but it offers the least 
substance. 

A good short film is not 
an abbreviated version 
or a selected snippet of a 
full-length film. A good 
short film can exemplify 
the best of film as a me- 
dium because its length 
forces it to develop into its 
highest potential without 
meandering 


much as a short (though 
at 40 minutes, it is hardly 
a “short” short film) film 


‘possibly can. 


It wants to be a char- 
acter study, and it tries 
to do this by throwing 
two incredibly  differ- 
ent people together and 
examining the ways in 
which they interact. Both 
are too shallowly writ- 
ten to be liked, much 
less _ character-studied. 


The most effective part 
of this film is the deft 
editing, which cuts and 


into other ° 
ideas. “Aya” meanders as 


puts shots together in 
viscerally uncomfortable 
sequences and rhythms. 


The downside to this is | 


that all the film really has 


to offer in the end is that | 


discomfort. 


Boogaloo and Graham 
(Michael Lennox, U.K., 14 
min.) 

Surprisingly, the film 
that is set’ during the 
Troubles, the era of eth- 
no-nationalist conflict 
that occurred in North- 
ern Ireland in the late 
1960s, is the most light- 
hearted of the category. 
In Belfast, a father gives 
his two sons baby chick- 
ens, which they name 
Boogaloo and Graham 
and care for with great af- 
fection. This is a pleasant 
piece, enjoyable mostly 
due to the charm and 
hijinks of the two boys, 
who in one scene, out of 
love for their chickens, 
declare their vegetarian- 


ism (except for sausages © 


and burgers). 

This film was not 
made for the non-Irish. 
Without much context 
for the bloody turmoil 
of the Troubles, the jux- 
taposition between the 
violent world 
and the world of inno- 
cent young boys and 
their chickens may not 
have been as effective as 
it could have been. But 
overall, “Boogaloo and 
Graham” is a sweet and 
funny piece. 


Although the Live Ac- 


‘tion Short Film category 


may not recieve the most 
viewers or be the most 
highlighted moment 


of the Acedmy Awards” 


ceremony, watching the 
winners announced is 
still worthwhile in or- 
der to see which of these 
films will come out 
on top. The Academy 
Awards will air on ABC 
on Sunday, Feb. 22. with 
Neil Patrick Harris as the 
show’s host. 


outside | 


‘Valentine's 
showcases 


BOOKS, From B3 
“It turns out - they 
weren't,” Herr added. 


| “All the images are from 
| his perverted mind.” 
“It’s really exciting to 
see what we have. I never 
would have thought we 
| had all this,” Kiernan 
said. 
Another example, a 
particular favorite of 
Lin’s, was a scrapbook 
that was compiled by a 
young woman named 
Lilian Sorey between 
1895 and 1896. This mas- 
"sive tome includes ev- 
erything from candy 
wrappers to a list of 
_ boys Sorey hoped would 


invite her to her high 
school prom. 

“When you come into 
a research university, 
a place like Hopkins, 
you know _ intellectu- 
ally that there are a lot 
of resources available to 
you,” Noorinejad said, 


“but you don’t really 


aS 
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book event 
romance 


IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
_ The University’s special collections displays books dealing with love. 


‘understand what that 
means necessarily. You 
don’t really know what 
our library collection 
looks like and why it’s 
something that’s so rep- 
utable.” 

This was __ precisely 
the sentiment that Herr 
hoped she would be able 
to respond to when she 
brought a piece of Special 
Collections out of its cage 
in the basement of the 
MSE Library. : 

“It’s a little bit of ev- 
erything, and it’s meant 
to showcase a side of 
Special Collections that 
people normally don’t 

think about,” Herr said. 


iider, 
graduates to use special 
collections and kind of 
realize that we’re not 
the stuffy and monocled 
folks, that we really are a 
place with a lot of really 
cool and fun resources 
that are open to all.” 


ee 
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Into the Woods reimagines classic 


t seems to have be 
come 
cinema 


tradition in 
for certain 
styles of films to be 
released at particu- 
lar times of the year, the 
most popular of 
is the holiday season. 
While the summer sea- 
son may be better known 
for its yearly 
turnout of 
large-scale 
blockbuster 
extrava- 
ganza films, 
the winter 
season is lit- 
tered with films of a dif- 
ferent nature. If you think 
your film is Oscar mate- 
rial, the holiday season is 
the release date to shoot 
for. 

Thus, these winter 
months are absolutely 
overridden with histori- 
cal dramas, adaptations of 
classic literature, musicals 
and other works whose 
sheer subject matter in- 
stantly makes them con- 
tenders for awards. Some 
are quality work, others 
blatant Oscar-bait. 

This year, one such film 
(which fits into the “musi- 
cal” category), is Into the 
Woods, directed by Rob 
Marshall (Pirates of the Ca- 
ribbean: On Stranger Tides). 
This film bursts onto the 
scene with an all-star cast 
and a top-notch writing 
steam. But is this musical 
a spectacle worth seeing? 
Or is it simply an attempt 
to cash in on popular intel- 
lectual property? 

Based on the hugely 
popular Broadway musi- 
cal of the same name, Into 
the Woods offers a creative 
— and surprisingly dark 
— spin on classic Brothers 
Grimm fairy tales. It mixes 


which 


vere 
oy4 ler to answer the 
question: What happens 
after ‘happily ever after?’ 
The film tells the story 
of a baker (James Corden) 
and his wife (Emily Blunt) 


Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews 


Lwell-Anowiistorics 
~ story is more faithful to — 


as they embark on what 
can only be described as 
a magical scavenger hunt. 
[he baker’s wife has been 
cursed with infertility by 
a witch, and the couple 
seeks to break this curse 
in order to have a child. 
In exchange for lifting the 
curse, however, the witch 

demands 
four items: 
cOW as 
white as 
milk, a cape 
as red as 
blood, hair 
as yellow as 
corn and a slipper as pure 
as gold. 

As the couple set out 
to find these items, they 
cross paths with other 
famous fairy tale charac- 
ters including Jack (Dan- 
iel Huttlestone) of “Jack 
and the Beanstalk,” Cin- 
derella, Little Red Riding 
Hood and Rapunzel. Each 
of these characters brings 
their own respective fairy 
tale story to the table and 
each seeks the same final 
goal: to live happily ever 
after. As their indepen- 
dent struggles converge, 
conflict inevitably ensues, 
and the characters find 
that nothing they seek is 
ever what it seems. They 
begin to learn that “happi- 
ly ever after” is a concept 
as farcical as it sounds. 

While at first glance 
the film seems to be a 
simple spin on classic 
fairy tales, Into the Woods 
offers much more than 
simple reinterpretations. 
Those familiar with the 
original show can take 
comfort in knowing that 
the screenplay was writ- 
ten by James Lapine, one 
of the two creators of the 
Broadway musical. Per- 
haps tor this reason. the 


the source material than 
most cinematic musicals 
on the market. That being 
said, simply staying true 
to the source material is 
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lairy tales 


COURTESY OF RAZLAN VIA FLICKR 
Into the Woods, originally on Broadway, was adapted for the screen. 


irrelevant to the quality 
of the film. The question 
still remains: As a film, is 
it any good? Yes, yes it is. 
Going into the film, 
it is important to realize 
that. this is 
very much a 
deconstruc- 
tion of classic 
works. Into 
the Woods is 
not a. tradi- 


INTO THE 
WOODS 


Tactful camera work 
marks In the Mood 


MOOD, rrom B3 
Mrs. Chan and Chow 
Mo-Wan feel is never ex- 
aggerated. Their counte- 
nances rarely distort into 
the typical expressions 
of anger or deep sad- 
Instead, the most 
subtle of facial changes 
hint at the way the char- 
acters feel. Furthermore, 
Mrs. Chan and Chow 
Mo-Wan are often shot 
separately so it is diffi- 
cult to fully gauge their 
relationship when they 
are often not in the same 
frame. While they may 
feel an emotional close- 
ness, these deliberate 
cinematographic choic- 
es imply that they will 


ness. 


| never. be truly together 


sion of several key songs | 
from the film leaves some | 


scenes feeling noticeably 
incomplete. This issue 
is to be expected in film 
adaptations, which by 


necessity are shorter than | 


tional Disney 
film in the 
sense that it 
goes beyond 
simply retell- 
ing or slight- 
ly __ twisting 
the fairytales 
represent- 


Marshall 
125 min. 


Starring: Meryl 
Streep, Johnny 
Depp, Anna Kend- 
rick, Emily Blunt 
Director: Rob 


Run Time: 


Rating: PG 


their stage | 
counter-| 
parts. Even 
SO, their 
absence is 
noted, and | 
the film 


does _ suffer 
slightly be- 
cause of it. 
The en- 
semble cast 
brings a 
high bar of 
quality to 


physically. 

For this reason, the 
camera has the respon- 
sibility to illustrate the 
emotions present. The 
film is a very lyrical one 
with the shots woven to- 
gether by a camera that 
moves from place to 
place, often without cuts. 
This gives the camera the 
role of unobtrusive ob- 
server, intent on the most 
minute details. Often the 
view of the camera is 
obstructed, and charac- 
ters are filmed through 
the opening of a door or 
through a window. 

By asserting its pres- 
ence and developing an 
eye of its own, the cam- 
era can focus on close- 


| ups of inanimate objects 


ed. Into the Slavind at the table, 
Woods is dark YANG AS but the | 
_._. ||Beltway Movies, ag eeends 
in more ways |] aAnac Hoffman real stand 
than one. out per- 


Center 22 


Violence, 
depression, 
tragedy and moral dilem- 
mas are atthe core of this 
film. As a result, its tone is 


unrelenting from begin- . 


ning to end. 

In the film, the prin- 
cesses are dissatisfied, the 
villains are sympathetic 
and the endings are only 
happy because they want 
the viewer to think they 
are. Everything is, in short, 
depressingly human. Ev- 
ery high point in the plot 
has a corresponding low, 
preventing any .sense of 
catharsis from tearing the 
audience away from the 
grim reality of this fantasy. 

Even the musical num- 
bers, which in a setting 
like this could very easily 
serve to tear away the re- 
alism of the emotions and 
conflicts, serve only to en- 
hance the emotion of each 
scene. The soundtrack 
was beautiful on Broad- 


COURTESY OF RAZLAN VIAFLICKR way, and it’s beautiful 
Into the Woods takes a darker approach to typical fairy tale genres. 


here. However, the omis- 


comes from 


formance | 


Meryl Streep playing the | 


witch. While it would be 


easy for the witch to be a 


one-note villainess, her 
character, motivations and 
actions are surprisingly 


emotional and complex. 


Streep manages to capture 
every nuanced emotion to 
surprising effect. While 
the remainder of the cast 
does an exceptional job, 
both in and outside of the 
musical scenes, Streep’s 
performance ~ absolutely 


steals the show. Her per- | 
formance alone is worth | 


the price of admission. 

Despite some awk- 
ward issues in storytell- 
ing, which is likely the 
result of turning a full- 
length Broadway pro- 
duction into a film, Into 
the Woods functions sur- 
prisingly effectively and 
doesn’t waste a single 
minute of its two-hour 
runtime. Perhaps the 
most faithful adaptation 
of a stage musical com- 
mitted to film in recent 
memory, Into the Woods 
is sure to carry its audi- 
ences deep into. the dark, 
grim depths of “happy” 
endings. 


Overall rating: 4/5 


and on small gestures 
— like the placement of 
a, hand on the small of 
someone’s back in- 
stead of explicitly expos- 
ing every character’s ac- 
tions. These images that 
might otherwise be for- 
gotten are brought to the 
foreground. and carry 
their own weight. Their 
delicacy conveys a quiet 
sensuality. 


The soundtrack of the 
film also contributes to 
the sensuality of the film. 
Nat King Cole’s “Aquellos 
Ojos Verdes” accompa- 
nies several scenes, and 
its jazzy rhythm tinges 
the moving pictures with 
passion, allowing the ac- 
tors themselves to remain 
discreet. 

The essence 
ture of emotions that 
grip the characters are 
further emphasized by 
the use of slow motion. 
Cinematographer Chris- 
topher Doyle slows time 
in certain shots to allow 
the camera to focus on 
and delve into the subtle 
movements of the charac- 
ters. The feelings inher- 
ent in even the slightest 
actions are highlighted. 

From the sway of a 
dress to the swinging of 
a canteen, these images 
suddenly communicate 
to the viewer what the 
characters themselves 
do not. In this way, the 
camera captures the sub- 
conscious human experi- 
ence. Ideas that the au- 
dience is barely, if at all, 
conscious of come to the 
surface. 

This layering of intri- 
cate detail to convey the 
abstract nature of emo- 
tions causes the viewer 
to fall into a realm of 
timelessness. 

These captured mo- 
ments are fleeting, but 
what they signify en- 
dures. It is because of this 
cinematic style that the 
viewer can understand 
the longing, latent melan- 
choly the characters feel. 
This feeling pervades 
into how they experience 
their environment and 
engage with it. In the Mood 
for Love is the second film 
of a trilogy. It is preceded 
by Days of Being Wild and 
succeeded by 2046. 


and tex- 


COURTESY OF ANDY BUCKLE VIA THEFILMIMPORIUM 
_ In the Mood for Love illustrates the characters’ emotional inner lives. 


Niblets improv engages audience 


NIBLETS, rrom B3 
These themes usually do 
not affect the performanc- 
es as the Niblets tend to 
stick to their own impro- 
visational games. 

The games themselves 
serve as the means to 
make each show diverse. 
Although the “Rush 
Week” show itself, did 
not focus on or make fun 


-of Greek life, the laughs 


mixed with the muffled 
sorority cheers that could 
be heard from the Glass 
Pavillion upstairs. 

“1 think it went well. I 
think the show was good. 
We were actually really 


people came because we 
thought there’d be less 
people due to rushing 
stuff,” Bernish said. 

The Niblets also noted 


that this show marked 


surprised at how many 
ar 


the final performance of 
Moores and the senior 
cast, as Moores will be 
studying abroad later in 
the semester. 


The Niblets are just. 


getting started this se- 
mester, and they plan to 
announce at least two 
more shows set to take 
place in the Arellano 
Theater. 

Those looking for a 


smaller venue and pos- 


sible refreshments can 


also keep an eye out for 
some Niblet performanc- 
es that will be held in the 
Bamboo Café located in 
the Mattin Center. 

“We should have at 
least two more regu- 
lar shows in Arellano,” 
Bernish said. “We usu- 
ally have three shows a 
semester, but recently 
we've been doing smaller 
pizza party shows in the 
Bamboo Cafe. We give 
out free pizza and some- 


times the people from 


the Bamboo Cafe will 
give us the sushi that 
they didn’t sell. It’s just 
a smaller more intimate 


kind of thing.” 
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Join The News-Letter! By Stephanie Herrera “Life of a Non-Premed” By Erica Schwarz 
HMMM, Panels? “Life OG a Non—Pr emed" 


INTERESTING! ae eae 
You must want to te a doctor! 


EVER WANTED 
TO WRITE 
FOR A NEWSPAPER? 
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After one of the worst Ebola outbreaks in history, Oxford University researchers work on a vaccine. 


By SUNNY CAI 
Staff Writer 


2014 saw the deadli- 
est and most widespread 
Ebola epidemic in history. 
It was the first to occur 
in West Africa as well as 
the first and only Ebola 


outbreak ever to reach 
epidemic proportions. 
The epidemic began in 
Guinea in December 2013 
and soon spread to neigh- 
boring Liberia and Sierra 
Leone, as well as to other 
West African nations. As 
of Feb. 3, a total of 9,019 


Nerve cell receptors 


help form 


By JOAN YEA 
Staff Writer 


With each new piece 
of information or sen- 
sory experiences, our 
dynamic and malleable 
brain alters its connec- 
tions which leads to 
long-lasting changes in 
neural pathways. While 
the misconception of the 


t brain. has» mostly» 


subsided, the underlying’ 
molecular mechanisms 
resulting in structural 
changes in neurons are 
still under much scrutiny 
in neuroscience. 

Recently, Hopkins re- 
searchers succeeded in 
visualizing and tracking 
receptor proteins associ- 
ated with memory for- 
mation in the brains of 
test animals. 

Conducted by Yong 
Zhang, a _ postdoctoral 
fellow in neuroscience, 
and other members of the 
Huganir Lab, the study de- 
lineates the effects of sen- 
sory stimulation on cell 
receptors called a-amino- 
3-hydroxy-5-methyl]-4- 


isoxazolepropionic acid 
receptors (AMPAR) in liv- 
ing mice. — 


AMPAR receptors, lo- 
cated on the outside of 
nerve cells, have been of 
special interest for neu- 

_ roscientists due to the 
receptors’ critical role in 
transmitting neural sig- 
nals between cells. 

-In_ previous studies, 
pereushers were limited 
to observing AMPAR ac- 
tivity in isolated tissue 
samples or nerve cells that 

were grown in the labora- 
"tory. This study; however, 

has’shown that it is possi- . 
ble to observe AMPAR ac- 
tivity amidst the complex 
circuitry of a living ner- 
vous system by applying 
imaging techniques. 

One of the techniques 
the researchers used was 
two-photon microscopy, 
which can take images 
’ of living tissue up to a 
certain depth. Under 
the light of this special- 
ized microscope, the 
researchers are able to 


delve about 0.5 millime- 


ters into the brains of liv- 
ing mice. 
_ The _ scientists iised 
two-photon microscopy 
to examine the AMPAR 
activity in the primary so-_ 
tosensory cortex. 
mary Re hg aA 


memories 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG | 


After near extermination, bedbug numbers increase 


Research suggests that AMPARS 
are used to make memories. 


cortex is the main sensory 
area for touch, and in the 
case of mouse brains, the 
primary 
cortex is mapped such 
that it is divided by dis- 
crete anatomical units 
called barrels, each corre- 
sponding to an individual 
whisker. 

To study whether sen- 
sory excitation of the 
whiskers. could result in 


a difference in AMPAR | 


dynamics, the researchers 


- stimulated a single mouse 


whisker for one hour, tak- 
ing images before and af- 
ter the stimulation of the 
barrel that corresponds to 
the affected whisker... . 
The research team 
observed that follow- 
ing whisker stimulation 


there was a 30 percent av-. 


erage increase in AMPAR 
intensity in dendritic 
spines, which are door- 
knob shaped structures 
protruding from the sur- 
faces of dendrites, located 
in the affected barrel. The 
increase of AMPAR in- 
tensity in the dendritic 
spines occurred rapidly 
within the first hour of 
the whisker stimulation 
and lasted for at least 


three hours. 


Moreover, the sensory 
manipulation of the sin- 
gle whisker did not cause 


a significant change of 


AMPAR intensity in the 
barrels that corresponded 
to other whiskers. 

This discovery of the 


‘inereaged AMPAR inten- 


sity in dendritic spines 
led to further investiga- 
tions into the effects of 
whisker stimulation on. 


dendritic spine turnover, 


the loss of old spines and 
hg eee PAGE wad 


a 


somatosensory | 


deaths due to this epidem- 
ic of Ebola have occurred 
with Guinea, Sierra Leone 
and Liberia bearing the 
overwhelming majority of 
the disease’s burden. 
However, more than a 
year after the outbreak be- 
gan and nearly six months 
after it reached its height, 
life is finally inching back 
to normal in Liberia. Al- 
though the country is still 
not free of Ebola, people 
| are coming out and re- 
| suming their normal dai- 
ly activities again. Dead 
bodies no longer litter the 
| streets and children are 
returning to school. 
According to the World 
Health Organization 
(WHO), new Ebola cases 
in Liberia now number 
in the single digits. In Si- 
erra Leone and Guinea, 
the number of new cases 
totaled fewer than 100 per 
week at the end of Janu- 
ary. Last month, the WHO 
| announced that it is now 
focusing on ending the 
Ebola epidemic, a step up 


ease’s spread. 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Staff Writer 


Bedbugs are here to 
stay, and thanks to evo- 
lution, they are getting 
stronger every day. When 
Charles Darwin wrote his 
| classic The Origin of the 
| Species, little did he know 
that his landmark theory 
would be applicable in 
2015 to the lowly bedbug. 

Bedbugs have existed 
for thousands of years. 
They are referred to in 
Ancient Egyptian litera- 
ture, and the fossil record 
suggests that they have 
existed for the past 3,500 
years. In 2010, New York 
City was declared the 
most bedbug-infested 
city in America. During 
that same year, the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC) 
and the Environmental 


Protection Agency (EPA) 
joined together to publish 
a statement announcing 
the resurgence of bedbugs 


With the recent devel- 
opment of a new Ebola 
vaccine, the WHO’s new 
goal may be well within 
reach. Co-developed by 
the United States’s Na- 
tional Institutes of Health 
(NIH) and GlaxoSmith- 
Kline (GSK), a pharma- 
ceutical company, the 
candidate Ebola vaccine 
is designed to protect 
against the Zaire strain, 
which is the strain that 
caused the 2014 outbreak 
in West Africa. The vac- 
cine does not cause an 
immunized person to be- 
come infected with Ebola 
since the vaccine itself 
does not contain any in- 
fectious material. 

Last month the first 
results from a trial at the 
University of Oxford in- 
volving a possible Ebola 
vaccine were favorable, 
indicating that the vac- 
cine is able to generate 
an immune response to 


the Ebola virus. The dos- | 
es tested also met safety | 
| one of us: our DNA. 

Led by Adrian Hill of > 
Oxford’s Jenner Institute, | 
the trial researchers sug- | 


standards. 


gest that the results dem- 
onstrate that the vaccine 
is suitable for field-testing 
in West Africa during the 


ongoing Ebola epidemic. | 


The researchers are cur- 


rently trying to determine | 
whether the vaccine can | 


provide future protection 
against Ebola. 


The primary goal. of | 


the trial was to assess 
the safety of the vac- 
cine. Between Sept. 17 
and Nov. 18 of last year, 
60 healthy . volunteers 


rom.the previous goal of _.were vaccinated with one | 
ie imply slowing the dis- 


of three different doses 
See EBOLA, pace B8 


‘throughout the United 


States. 

So, where have they 
been, and how did this 
happened? 

In the 1950s, bedbugs 
were practically eradicated 
due to the application of 
highly effective pesticides, 
including DDT. Now here’s 
where evolution comes in. 

About 15 years ago, 
bedbugs began a repeat 
performance due in part to 
increased travel. More im- 


‘portantly, and more trou- 


bling, they have developed 


a resistance to the chemi- - 


cals that previously | kept 


_them in check. a 


The most popular pes- 
ticide is a class of chemi- 
cals extracted from chry- 
santhemum plants. The 
chemical is known as py- 
rethrin, and its synthetic 
version is called pyre- 
throid. Pyrethrin prob- . 
ably came about as a way 
for plants to protect them- 


_ selves from insects — a 


great example of evolu- 


dA ‘ASN of peste ve vied out — but now they’ te ha ) _ safety. probed ‘its eae et here to stay. healed: 


By SARAH SUKARDI 
Staff Writer . 

Popular culture and 
media have long toyed 
with how humans might 
wrestle with knowing the 
exact date they were go- 
ing to die. 

The 2011 film Time 
deals with this idea by 
focusing on a society in 
which people wear clocks 
on their arms that show 
how much time they have 
left to live. The British 
film Knowing also grap- 
ples with this dilemma by 
portraying a world where 
people know of events 
that result in mass deaths 
before they occur. 

It turns out that the 
existence of such a clock 
may not just reside in the 
realm of fantasy and sci- 
ence fiction. It exists in the 
building blocks of every 


Scientists from the 
University of Edinburgh, 
Harvard University, the 
University of California 
at Los Angeles (UCLA), 
Boston. University and 


tion via natural selection. 

Pyrethrins and pyre- 
throids work by attacking 
the nervous system. Bed- 
bugs and humans have 
small pores in their nerve 
cells that can be opened 
and closed to allow sodi- 
um passage into cells, re- 
sulting in a nerve impulse. 
These pesticides interfere 
with the process by bind- 
ing with the pores, caus- 
ing them to remain open 
and allowing sodium to 
pass unregulated. This 
causes uncontrolled nerve 
impulses that ultimately 
result in paralysis. Our 
bodies, which are much 
more biochemically ad- 
vanced than those of bed- 
bugs, are more efficient in 
breaking down: foreign 
chemicals, so the damage 
these pesticides can do 
to our nervous system is 
minimal. 

What changed in bed- 
bugs to allow them to be 
unaffected by these pesti- 
cides? The answer lies in 
mutations. Actually, re- 
searchers have discovered 
that a change in just two 
of the 2,000 amino acids 
that make up the sodium 
pore makes a bedbug 250 
times more resistant to 
the most commonly used 
pyrethroid. The pore is 
altered just enough that 


it can function relatively 


normally in the pres- 
ence of the pesticide. This 
means that the bedbug. 
survives the pesticide to 


pass on the mutation to” 


their offspring and voila, 


_ super bedbugs are born! 


Historically, DDT was 


extensively used on bed- . 


bugs. However, — due to 
“its environmental and 


ea. 


Hopkins, in a collabora- 
tive international. study 
published a paper in the 
journal Genome Biology 
on the topic of biological 
clocks. 

According to their 
findings, a biological 
clock ticks in our very 
own blood and DNA, pre- 
dicting when we may die 
before we are even born. 

Scientists can record 
the “time” of this clock by 
measuring the amount of 
DNA methylation pres- 
ent. DNA methylation is 
the process by which mol- 
ecules, known as “methyl 
groups,” are added to 
DNA. 

To study the effects of 
methylation, scientists 
retrieved blood sam- 
ples from 5,000 elderly 
people over the course 
of up to 14 years. They 
gave each person a “bio- 
logical age” based on the 
methylation present in 
blood samples and fol- 
lowed participants for 
years throughout the 
study recording when 

Ste DNA, PAGE B8 


PIXABAY.COM 
| DNA methylation provides a tied to the length of a person’s lifespan. 


was abandoned. Similar 
to pyrethroids, DDT kills 
insects by a similar action 
on the pores in nerve cells. 
During its use, it initiated 
resistance via natural se- 
lection and prepared the 
bedbugs to quickly evolve 
resistance to pyrethoids. . 
To make matters’ 
worse, another group of. 
researchers have found: 
that evolution of the: 
bedbug’s outer shell has; 
made it thicker and also! 
increased the enzyme lev-: 


- els involved in metaboliz-* 


ing pyrethoids. This in-s 
creases the first encounter, 
barrier that physically in-: 
hibits the pesticide from¢ 
reaching the nervous} 
system and degrades thet 
chemical itself via the en-$ 
zymatic action. 5 

Understanding the! 
mechanisms of action oft 
pesticides and how they! 
become resistant are the 
first steps in formulat- 
ing new defenses against 
them. The CDC and EPA 
recommend an integrated 
approach. Integrated pest 
management is effective — 
and environmentally sen- 
sitive. It includes some 
pesticides, but also in- 
cludes heat or cold treat- 
ment, vacuuming, remov- - 
al of clutter and sealing of — 
potential entry sites. These 
techniques are unlikely to 
generate resistance. 

If it’s any consolation, 
unlike ticks and mosqui- 
toes, bedbugs have not 
been associated with the 
transmission of diseases. 
Also, bedbug bites do not 
typically require medical 
‘treatment. However, we_ 
‘should be prepared be- 
cause bedbugs are most 
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Mice whiskers provide (xtord is in process of developing Ebola vaccine 
clue to their memories 


MEMORY, From B7 

the growth of new ones, 
which has been impli- 
cated in memory forma- 
tion and learning. The 
researchers, however, 
did not find a substantial 
correlation between the 
whisker stimulation and 
the rate of dendritic spine 
turnover. 

Nevertheless, this 
study’s findings concern- 
ing the increase in AM- 
PAR intensity in dendritic 
spines imply that the 
whisker-tickling sensory 
stimulation may have in- 
stigated the formation of 
long-term’ memories in 
mouse brains. Moreover, 
the techniques utilized in 
this study would provide 
the tools by which scien- 
tists can hope to further 
address questions related 
to memory formation. 

One application may 


be the visualization 
of AMPAR activity in 
the cognitively normal 
brains of mice as they 
learn a motor task. An- 
other comparative study 
may be the observation 
of AMPAR 
mouse models of brain 
disorders. These appli- 


cations in future stud- | 
ies may lead to crucial | 


insights not only into 
learning, but also into 


the problems in brains | 
afflicted with neurologi- | 


cal disorders such as au- 
tism, schizophrenia and 
Alzheimer’s disease. 

The success of the vi- 
sualization of AMPAR 
dynamics in vivo opens 
up many vistas of neu- 
roscience research and 


increases the number of | 
studies that can help fur- | 


ther our understanding of 
how the brain operates. 


activity in | 


EBOLA, From B7 

of the vaccine. 20 volun- 
teers received a low-dose 
vaccine, 20 received a 
middle-dose vaccine and 
20 received a high-dose 
vaccine. The volunteers 
tolerated the vaccine well 
at all three doses. Gener- 
ally, they reported expe- 
riencing mild side effects 
that lasted for one or two 
days after vaccination, 
much like people would 
for any other vaccine, 
such as the flu shot. 

Throughout the trial, 
the researchers also. as- 
sessed the immune re- 
sponses to Ebola in vol- 
unteers before and after 
vaccination. Of particu- 
lar significance is that 
the vaccine produced im- 
mune responses against 
Ebola in the volunteers. 

The volunteers ex- 
perienced increases in 
antibody levels over a 
period of 28 days follow- 
ing vaccination, with no 


significant differences in 
antibody levels at differ- 
ent vaccine doses. 
Cellular immunity 
— determined by T-cell 
count — peaked at 14 
days after vaccination. 
Hill suggests that the 
trial’s results regarding 


Microsoit, Samsung reach agreement on court case 


By CATIE PAUL 


Science & Technology Editor 


Since August 2014, the 
two technology giants 
Microsoft and Samsung 
have been battling it out 
in court over unpaid 
royalties. However, on 
Feb. 10 they announced 

- that they had come to an 
agreement and that the 
dispute was over. 

Since 2011, Microsoft 
and Samsung have had 
a contract stating that 
Microsoft would pro- 
vide patents to Samsung; 
Samsung would pay 
them royalties in return. 
Last year Microsoft filed 
suit in New York, claim- 
ing that it had not been 
paid what it was owed. 
Microsoft claimed that 
Samsung owed the com- 
pany $6.9 million in in- 
terest on the $1 billion in 
royalties with which it 
was late. 

Samsung is a multi- 

national conglomerate 
company headquartered 
in Seoul, South Korea. It 
invests in many different 
areas including construc- 
tion, shipbuilding and life 
insurance, but it is most 
well-known today as a 
seller of smartphones, 
tablets and TVs. It has 
been the world’s largest 
mobile phone provider 
since 2011, the year of its 
agreement with Micro- 
‘soft. In terms of phones, 
it is probably most known 
for its Samsung Galaxy 
line, which has proven 
to be incredibly popular. 
Since 2006, Samsung has 
been the world’s largest 
TV seller as well. 

_ Samsung has become 
a large company, but it 


-has a lot of growing to 


‘do before it catches up 
to Microsoft. Microsoft 
was founded in 1975 and 
quickly grew with a se- 
ries of operating systems, 
the most famous of which 
is, of course, Microsoft 
Windows. 

Today, it is considered 
one of the most valu- 
able companies in the 
world. Since the ‘90s, it 
has started diversifying 
its holdings, for example, 
by acquiring Skype in 
2011. Recently, as its part- 
nership with Samsung 
reflects, Microsoft has 
started getting into the 
smartphone industry, es- 
pecially with its creation 
and promotion of Win- 
dows phones. 


The current lawsuit — 


claimed that Samsung 


ieee i Pay interest on 


“ 


payments that were late, 
while at the same time 
threatening to stop future 


payments. Furthermore, 
Microsoft alleged that 
Samsung had asked Kore- 


an courts to release Sam- 
sung from their contgact. 
Microsoft claims that 
even if Korean authorities 
did give Samsung per- 
mission, such permission 
would not be legal. 
Microsoft also claimed 
that Samsung referred to 
Microsoft’s purchase of 


formation and promote 
the Windows operating 
system. In exchange for 
Samsung selling a cer- 
tain number of Windows 
phones, Microsoft would 
give it a discount on the 
royalty payments. Once 
Microsoft bought Nokia, 


it became a competitor 


of Samsung with which 
Samsung was still shar- 
ing information. Howev- 


er, antitrust regulators in. 


the U.S. have stated that 


Microsoft’s acquisition of - 


Nokia as Nokia 
a breach was not 
of their a prob- 
contract. Lhe technology lem. 

ie ou giants released a ; rs 
Micro- statement saying same 
soft fi- h Heh blog 
nalized that t ey have DO7S: te) 
the pur- ended their contract 40 w- 
chase of __ ard also 
Nokia, dispute. implied 
another t hivat 
smart- Sam- 
phone company. They sung wanted to stop roy- 
bought the company for alty payments simply be- 


$7.2 billion. Since then, 
Nokia phones and tablets 
are sold as a subdivision 
of Microsoft. . 

David Howard, the 
corporate vice president 
and deputy general coun- 
sel of Microsoft, pointed 
out in a blog post on Aug. 
1 that if Samsung felt that 
the purchase of Nokia 
was truly a breach of con- 
tract, then they should 
have taken it to court. 
The fact that they didn't, 
Howard claimed, is evi- 
dence that they know it 
isn’t true. 

However, in October 
of 2014 Samsung filed 
paperwork claiming that 
once Microsoft bought 
Nokia, its arrangement 
with Samsung breached 
antitrust regulations. 
As part of its agreement 
with Microsoft, Sam- 
sung agreed to share 


: confidential business in- 


cause the business was 


_ unhappy with how high 


they have gotten. In 2011, 
Samsung shipped 82 
million Android phones 


worldwide. In 2014, that 


number had jumped 
to 314 million. With its 
success, Samsung’s pay- 
ments to Microsoft have 
presumably also grown. 

Microsoft has been fo- 
cusing on making Win- 
dows phones a _ larger 
part of the international 
smartphone - business. 
However, despite this 


fact and also that the An- 


droid platform was creat- 
ed by Google, Microsoft 


does own several patents. 
related to Android tech- 


nology, which they pro- 
vide to many different — 
smartphone manufactur-— 
ers. Last year, Android 


phones made up 80 per- 


cent of the global market, 
while Windows phones 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Samsung and Microsoft were engaged in a dispute over royalties but recently came to an agreement. 


only made up three to 
| they experienced illness 


five percent. 
Unsurprisingly, many 
of the details of the suit 
remain 
does the agreement to 
which Microsoft and 
Samsung came. In Octo- 
ber, some of the lawsuit 
was unsealed and more 
details were made avail- 
able. In 2013, the year 
that the case revolves 
around, Samsung  cal- 
culated that it owed Mi- 
crosoft $1,041,642,161.25. 


Microsoft agreed to 
this amount. Based on 
analysts’ guesses that 


Samsung sold 265 mil- 
lion smartphones and 40 
million tablets that year, 
Forbes Contributor Ewan 
Spence calculated that 
Microsoft’s royalty pay- 
ment comes out to about 
$3.41 per device. 

Michael Ender, an 
associate editor for In- 
formationWeek, has sug- 
gested that this suit was 
particularly important 
to Microsoft because if 
they lost, it could have 
set a very bad precedent. 
If Samsung could get 
out of its contract with 
Microsoft, many of the 
other companies Micro- 


soft offers patents to may 


have been able to get out 
of contracts as well. No 
one knows precisely how 
much money Microsoft 


_ makes from its licensing 


agreements with An- 
droid makers, but experts 
believe that Microsoft 
could have seen billions 
of dollars in losses. 

Both companies post- 
ed the same statement 
on their blogs on Feb. 9. 
Howard and Jaewan Chi, 


_ the executive vice presi- 


dent of Samsung, re- 
“leased a joint statement 
saying that they have 


ended their contract dis-_ 
pute, but all details are’ 


confidential. 


t 


vo 


unknown, as | 
| tists retrieved two sets of 


the strong safety profile 
of the vaccine are very 
encouraging. However, he 
is less confident about the 


Wellcome Trust, 
that larger trials and more 


BREAKTHROUGHS CITYOFHOPE.ORG 
The next Ebola outbreak may be far less deadly, as a vaccine looks promising in an initial study of its safety. 


agree 


trials, especially field tri- 
als in West Africa, are 


trial’s results regarding needed as soon as possi- 
immune ble to ac- 
response curately 
gen - assess 
eration, With the new the _ ef- 
suggest- , ficacy of 
ing that vaccine, an Ebola- the vac- 
it is dif- z cine in 
Accinio GITee LOMOTLOW pare 
be con- js becoming ing Ebo- 
fident , : “oe la infec- 
that the Increasingly visible fon 

levels of on the horizon. With 
the im- such ad- 
mune re- vance- 
sponses ments 


produced would have a 
protective effect against 


| Ebola in the midst of the 
| epidemic. 


Both Hill and Jeremy 


Farrar, the director the 


in the development of a 
vaccine against Ebola, 
the WHO’s vision of an 
Ebola-free tomorrow has 
become increasingly vis- 
ible on the horizon. 


DNA methylation shows 
mortality risk factors 


DNA, FROM B7 


and death. 
To measure DNA 
methylation, the scien- 


epigenetic markers from 
each person. These mark- 
ers are inherited traits 
that have long been asso- 
ciated with increased risk 
of mortality. The specific 
markers which the scien- 
tists studied are primarily 
characterized by the addi- 
tion of a methyl group to 
a nucleotide. Methylation 
levels are biologically in- 
herited, but they can also 
be influenced by lifestyle 
and environment. 

The scientists found 
that when this “biological 
age” was higher than the 
true age of a person, that 
person was more likely 
to suffer an earlier death. 
The relationship was so 
strong that it was percep- 
tible, even when taking 
into account factors such 
as childhood IQ, educa- 


‘tion, social class, hyper- 


tension, heart disease, 
diabetes and smoking in 


the patients. All in all, 
scientists recorded an in- 
creased mortality risk of 
16 percent in those whose 
biological clock ages were 
five years older than their 
true ages. 

The fact that scien- 
tists have discovered a 
new factor for premature 
mortality with an even 
higher correlation than 
smoking, diabetes and 
disease undoubtedly has 
great implications for 
genomic biology. Such 
a predictor would be 
valuable information to 
healthcare policy. 

. The discovery of this 
epigenetic marker could 
also fund more research 
into that specific portion 
of genetic code. Further 
studies into DNA meth- 
ylation could eventually 
discover how to turn “off” 
the genes which predict’ 


‘preterm mortality. 


The first step to stall- 
ing aging is discovering 
the clock. Now scientists 
are that much closer to 
finding out how to turn 
it back. 
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ROR-alpha neurons are critical for processing information on balance. 


By TONY WU 
Staff Writer 


Walking on a frozen 
road in the middle of 
winter requires intense 
concentration. One mis- 
step and you can end up 
face down on the ground. 
Even though most of us 
have fallen at least once 
from slipping or other- 
wise losing our balance, 
we've had 


nucleus — RAR-related 
orphan receptor alpha — 
connect with other neu- 
rons from the motor re- 
gion of the brain. Because 
they pass information 
from the sensors to the 
brain, ROR-alpha might 
serve an important pur- 


pose in balance as a place 


where signals from the 
feet and other organs are 
initially combined and 

processed 


many more 
times when 


Institute seeks to answer 
that question as_ they 
probe the neural map of 
the human body. 

The human body is 
controlled by a network 
of neurons. When walk- 
ing, sensory neurons on 
our hands and feet sense 
the changes in pressure 
and temperature. They 
then pass on the infor- 
mation to interneurons 
through action poten- 
tials. The interneurons 
interface with the brain 
and spinal cord, making 
us feel temperature and 
touch as well-as control- 
ling our movements. 

However, it is unclear 
how different sensations 


such as touch and pres- 


sure are utilized by the 
brain to maintain balance. 
Sensory information 


from multiple organs such 


as sight from the eyes and 
sense of balance from ear 
canals are integrated to 
adjust our movements. 
The flood of information 
is overwhelming. 

Scientists have pro- 
posed that the brain uti- 
lizes groups of neurons 
around the body to pro- 
cess these initial signals 
and pass on more inte- 
grated information to 
the brain. 

The scientists utilized 
a modified rabies virus 
that they injected into 


- the lumbar spinal cord of © 


_ mice. The ‘virus crosses 
synaptic gaps and travels 


through neurons, creat-— 


ing a map of the area. 
The team of research- 
ers found that neurons 
_ responsible for touch 
sensors on the feet, a crit- 
ically important factor in 
balancing, are bunched 
_ tog ether with another 


of neurons felled | aie 
AR phos - lead to restoring balance | 


 Rokapha These, peu 
~ named 


Sensory 


bre -fieur-¢ 
reaching 


we recov- the brain. 
ered and information from 1. dis- 
stayed up- : cover the 
right. How multiple organs significance 
did we oie of ROR- 
manage seme integrated Rohr th 
maintain ‘to adjust our ©” balance, 
our posi- . researchers » 
tion? movements. genetically 
A team modified 
at the Salk mice with 


disabled ROR-alpha neu- 
rons. 

These modified mice 
show less sensitivity for 
movement on their skin 
and are less responsive 
to the tape that is stuck 
to their feet. However, 
the mice were still able 
to balance on flat ground. 
The mice were then sub- 
jected to a balancing task 


| accomplish 


| neuronal 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Specialized neurons Scientists discover new uses for stem cells 
help maintain balance 


ur bod- 
ies can can 
often heal 


themselves 

from injuries 
such as cuts, but is it pos- 
sible to regrow parts of our 
brain after damage? 

The brain unique 
among many other tis- 
sues in the human body 
in that it is not capable 
of efficiently fixing itself 
following injury and 
damage. This neural re- 


is 


surviving neurons. Thus, 
even if the stem cells are 
not able to replace lost 
neurons that have died, 
they may still be able to 
prevent further neuronal 
damage and loss of tis- 
sue function. 

The transplantation 
approach to stem cell- 
based brain repair is not 
without a whole host 
of problems and disad- 
vantages. First of all, 
transplantation requires 


generative failure ren- surgeries that may ex- 
ders dam- acerbate 
age to the damage 
central D Ph to the 
nervous uy an already- 
system . fragile 
perma- The Brain Wave patients 
nent, lead- who _ suf- 
ing to the fer from a 


irreversible loss of func- 
tions such as movement 
and cognition. However, 
recent progress in neu- 
robiological research 
has begun to provide a 
glimpse of hope toward 
the treatment of neuro- 
degenerative disorders. 

A culmination of sci- 
entific findings from 
basic, translational and 
clinical research, the 
topic of brain repair de- 
scribes all the therapeu- 
tic strategies that aim to 
halt the progression of 
damage and 
promote the recovery of 
neuronal loss. 

One approach to brain 
repair is the transplan- 
tation of stem cells to 
injury sites. These trans- 
planted stem cells are 
thought to be able to 
two goals. 


| First, the stem cells may 


be able to replace dys- 
functional neurons that 
have previously been 
damaged. This replace- 
ment may lead to at least 
a partial recovery of neu- 
ral functions following 


| injury or other neurode- 


generative conditions. 
Secondly, the transplant- 
ed stem cells may be able 
to release certain factors 


| that nurture the other 


neurodegenerative disor- 
der or traumatic injury. 

Secondly, there is no 
way of guaranteeing that 
the stem cells will sur- 
vive and _ differentiate 
into the appropriate neu- 
ronal cells. 

Thirdly, for neurons 
to function properly, 
they must form proper 
connections with each 
other through wire-like 
parts known as axons 
and dendrites. During 
early development, the 
expression of axon guid- 
ance cues allows neurons 
to establish proper func- 
tional contact with their 
targets. Without these 
axon guidance cues after 
development, how can 
the transplanted stem 
cells know where to send 
their axons? The improp- 
er integration of stem 
cells into pre-existing 
neuronal circuits may 
even worsen the loss of 
function in the neuro- 
logical tissue. 


Endogenous __regen- 


erative medicine could — 


provide the solution to 
the problems surround- 
ing ‘stem cell transplan- 
tation. 

The exciting discov- 
ery of neurological stem 
cells in distinct niches 


of the adult mammalian 
brain provides potential 
for the therapeutic ex- 
ploitation of endogenous 
cells 


stem in nervous 
system disorders. 
Quite amazingly, 


these adult neural stem 
cells are able to differ- 
entiate into neurons and 
functionally — integrate 
into pre-existing neu- 
rological circuitries in 
order to drive functions 
such as memory and, po- 
tentially, the processing 
of sensory . information 
including odor. 

Furthermore, scientific 
studies on mouse models 
suggest that these endog- 
enous stem cells have 
the capacity to respond 
to stroke and traumatic 
injury, implying that hu- 
mans may possess an en- 
dogenous compensatory 
mechanism against neu- 
ronal damage. 

Studying the neuronal 
mechanisms that regu- 
late these adult neuro- 
logical stem cells may 


“uncover pathways that 


allow us to manipulate 
these endogenous stem 
cells for therapeutic in- 
terventions. 

Unlike the transplan- 
tation approach, _ this 


new strategy will not 
have to rely on surgeries 
to deliver stem cells. 

Despite its immense 
promise, neurological 
repair is still a relatively 
new collection of thera- 
peutic strategies that are 
still undergoing intense 
research. 


Indeed, the journey 
from discoveries on the 
laboratory bench to a 


novel therapy for stan- 
dard use in medicine is 
long and arduous. Will 
brain repair allow indi- 
viduals to fully recover 
from nervous system 
damage starting from 
one day? Perhaps. 

Currently, there is not 
a single pharmaceuti- 
cal product on the mar- 
ket that can halt or even 
slow the progression of 
neurodegenerative dis- 
orders, let alone promote 
complete functional re- 
covery for the patient. 

However, I believe that 
the meticulous examina- 
tion of endogenous neu- 
ral stem cells and how 
they manage to give rise 
to fully functional new- 
born cells will provide 
us with important clues 
toward helping patients 
to recover. 


a NIH.GOV 
Scientists are discovering ways to help spinal cord injury patients. 


HIV drug could treat degenerative blindness 


| By CATIE PAUL 


of walking across a nar- | 


row bridge, where they 
performed worse than the 
control group. 

The result suggests 
that because of the re- 
duced sensitivity in their 
feet, the mice were un- 
able to notice their mis- 
step in time for correc- 
tion and thus slipped off 


the edge. Since balancing . 


on a narrow walkway or 
on ice requires constant 
adjustments, decreased 
sensitivity may inhibit 
the ability to adjust, 
making the mice over- 
compensate or under- 
compensate. 
Furthermore, the re- 
searchers found that 
ROR-alpha neurons have 
direct connections to 
the ventral spinal cord, 
which controls move- 
ment. Their place at the 
junction of the spinal 
cord and the brain allows 
them to combine signals 
from the brain and sen- 
sory neurons to ensure 
proper limb movements. 
While ROR-alpha neu- 
rons may serve an im- 
portant role in maintain- 


ing balance in a difficult 


task, such as balancing on 


a beam, the mechanism 
with which the body and 
brain process information _ 


is still unclear to scien- 
ic However, the dis- 
overy of the role of ROR- 
in balancing may 


ay wig ri 


Science & Technology Editor 


Going blind is terrify- 
ing. Finding out there’s 
nothing that can be done 
to help you is even worse. 
This is what millions of 
people face each year 
when they are diagnosed 
with age-related macular 
degeneration, or AMD. 
However, there soon may 
be anew treatment option: 
drugs that are already be- 
ing used to treat HIV. 

AMD, the leading cause 
of blindness in people over 
the age of 50, occurs when 
cells in a part of the eye 
start to die. The retina, an 
area on the inside of the 
eye, is what allows us to see 
when light strikes it. AMD 
damages an area in the ret- 
ina called the macula. The 
macula is responsible for 


our clear, high-definition 


vision. As it deteriorates, 
the center of your vision 


‘becomes blurry or dark. 


af 


There are treatments doc- 
tors can do to try to slow 
down the progression of 
the disease,such as laser 
eye surgery, but they are 
often ineffective and there 
is no real cure. 

When searching for a 
remedy for AMD, research- 
ers at the University of Ken- 
tucky became _ intrigued 
by a class of drugs that 
doctors can already pre- 
scribe. Nucleoside reverse 
transcriptase inhibitors, or 
NRTIs, were developed to 
treat HIV in the 1980s, at 
the height of the AIDS epi- 
demic. An enzyme called 
reverse transcriptase turns 
the RNA of the HIV virus 


into DNA. This DNA gets _ 


incorporated into a human 
cell, and the cell starts mak- 


ing new copies of the virus. 


NRIIs disrupt this process 
by blocking reverse tran- 
scriptase from doing its job. 

The researchers hypoth- 
esized that the NRTIs would 
work on AMD in a similar 


manner, by blocking re- 
verse transcriptase in the 
eyes. This would stop the 
accumulation of viral RNA 
that builds up in the retina 
and causes cell death. To 
test their hypothesis, they 
orally administered NRTIs 
to mice that had a disease 
similar to AMD, and found 
that the drugs prevented its 
development. 

“The drugs did block 
the cell death in AMD, 
but it turns out, in a funny 
twist, that the drugs don’t 
work like we thought,” 
Benjamin Fowler, an M.D/ 
Ph.D. student and the first 
author of the study, said. 

In fact, the NRTIs af- 
fected a part of the im- 
mune system known as 
the inflammasome, which 
triggers the human inflam- 
matory response. In AMD, 
the viral RNA stimulates 
the inflammasome, which 
jin turn causes cells in the 
retina to die. The NRTIs 
blocked the activation of 


the, inflammasome. Their 


main role in treating HIV, 
preventing reverse tran- 
scriptase from working, 
wasn't relevant. 

To further explore this 
discovery, the researchers 
tested NRTIs on mice with — 
a version of graft-versus-_ 
host disease, which occurs 
when a host body rejects — 

lant from some- 


. sae ee tee found that 


NRTIs lowered the levels 
of the proteins involved in 
the rejection of. bi tak 

edorgans. 
~ “should point out that 


HV nedeations h ie _" fun to be fete in vee ) AMD. _ the i 35 for tess apa 


the inflammasome, — is 
known: to be involved in 
many other common dis- 
eases, like Alzheimer's, 
diabetes and atherosclero- 
sis,” Fowler said. 

NRTIs could thus pos- 
sibly be repurposed for 
use with a number of oth- 
er illnesses. ‘ 

“The study indicates 
that this could be anew and 
potentially very effective 
treatment,” Joshua Dunaief, 
an ophthalmologist at the 
University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine who re- 
searches AMD, said. 

However, he pointed 
out that so far the scien- 
tists have only tested mice. 

“The mice model some 
features of macular de- 
generation, but there are 
no mice models of a hu- 
man disease that are per- 
fect,” Dunaief said. 

Fowler and his fellow 
researchers hope to contin- 
ue their work on AMD by 
moving onto a human trial — 
using lamivudine, one of 
the safest NRTIs available. 

_ They’re planning bine 

it both orally and mens 

an intra-ocular approach. 
“You just have a small 


“capsule that can be pe 


planted into the eye, and 
the capsule contains the 
-NRTI drug, and it’s de- 
ae to eve: release . 
amount of the: 
hanaathe eye Fowler said. 
Since NRTIs like la-- 
mivudine are already 
FDA-approved and fairl 


: 


cheap, this could qui 
become an effective lees 
‘mentforAMD. ; 


vies Ree 
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SPORTS 


BLUE JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


Men's Track 
Feb. 7, 2015 
@ Ramopo College Select 


5th Place 


Feb. 7, 2015 
@ McElligot Invitational 


W. Lacrosse 


Feb. 8, 2015 


vs. Marquette 


W, 8-7 (20T) 


W. Basketball 
Feb. 7, 2015 
@ Swarthmore 


W, 67-49 


Mens Fencing 
Feb. 8, 2015 
vs. Cornell 
W, 19-8 


Feb. 8, 2015 
vs. Lafayette 
W, 23-4 


M. Basketball 
Feb. 7, 2015 
@ Swarthmore 


W, 56-55 


Wrestling 
Feb. 7, 2015 


@ Gettysburg vs. 


Muhlenburg 


W, 28-10 


Women’s Track 


Feb. 7, 2015 
@ Ramopo College Select 


3rd Place 


Feb. 7, 2015 
@ McElligot Invitational 


Men’s Lacrosse 


Feb. 7, 2015 
vs. UMBC 
W, 16-4 


Feb. 10, 2015 
@ Towson 
Dab=f 


MLB offseason wrap-up and predictions 


hile the 
winter 
contin- 
ues to get 
colder 
and colder, baseball’s Hot 
Stove has been burning 


Norris and third baseman 
Will Middlebrooks, and 
by signing pitcher James 
Shields. Finally, the Cubs 
came through in the early 
stages of the Hot Stove sea- 
son by luring pitcher Jon 


since Decem- Lester from 
ber. For base- his original 
ball fans, the M ITCH team, the 
winter is a time Red Sox. 

where we all In the 
pump up our WEAVER American 
expectations League, the 
and think ever Srey e Red Sox 
move made will Sportpinion signed two 
make our team of the big- 


the next World 

Series Champion.. Al- 
though this typically is not 
the case, many teams have 
made drastic improve- 
ments this off-season. 

The Chicago White 
Sox and Cubs, Boston 
Red Sox and San Diego 
Padres have made the 
most noise, while teams 
like the New York Yan- 
kees who usually make 
the most noise have 
stayed fairly quiet. 

Here are some of the 
biggest moves made this 
off-season and how I feel 
they will affect the divi- 
sion standings: 


In the National League, 
the Washington Nationals 
landed the most coveted 

- free agent on the market 
this winter by signing Max 
Scherzer, creating one of 
the most talented pitching 
staffs in recent memory. 

The Padres have led the 
league in quantity of moves 
by trading for outfielders 
Wil Myers, Matt Kemp and 
Justin Upton, catcher Derek 


gest bats on 
the market in ‘Kung-Fu 
Panda’ Pablo Sandoval 
and shortstop-turned-out- 
fielder Hanley Ramirez 
from the NL West. How- 
ever, it was the White Sox 
who, I believe, have had 
the most productive off- 
season in the AL. 

On offense, they signed 
first baseman Adam La- 
Roche and __ outfielder 
Melky Cabrera while also 
adding pitchers Jeff Sa- 
mardzija and David Rob- 
ertson. The Toronto Blue 
Jays added plenty of pop to 
their lineup by trading for 
third baseman Josh Don- 
aldson and signing stud 
catcher Russell Martin. - 

Finally, the Oakland 
A’s_ found themselves 
turning their lineup over 
once again. They traded 
away All-Star’s Nor- 
ris, Donaldson, Brandon 
Moss and Samardzija, 
while losing Lester and 
shortstop Jed Lowrie to 
free agency. However, 
they added second base- 


man Ben Zobrist from the’ 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Max Scherzer is expected to make a huge impact for the Nationals. 


Rays, shortstop Marcus 
Siemen from the White 
Sox, designated hitter Bil- 
ly Butler from the Royals 
and third baseman Brett 
Lawrie from Toronto. It 
should be another inter- 
esting year in Oakland. 
Some other notable 
moves throughout the 
MLB include outfielder Mi- 
chael Cuddyer to the Mets, 
designated hitter Nelson 
Cruz to the Mariners, sec- 
ond baseman Howie Ken- 
drick and shortstop Jimmy 
Rollins to the Dodgers 
and, of course, the return 
of third baseman Alex Ro- 
driguez to the New York 
Yankees, whose playing 
time and effectiveness are 
still in question. After sift- 
ing through all the moves 
made by teams this off- 


season, here is how I think — 


they will finish in their re- 
spective divisions. 


NL East: 

1. Washington Nationals 
2. New York Mets 

3. Miami Marlins 

4. Atlanta Braves 

5. Philadelphia Phillies 


NL Central: 

1. St. Louis Cardinals 
2. Pittsburgh Pirates 

3. Chicago Cubs 

4. Milwaukee Brewers 
5. Cincinnati Reds 

NL West: 

1. Los Angeles Dodgers 
2. San Diego Padres 

3. San Francisco Giants 
4. Colorado Rockies 

5. Arizona Diamondbacks 
AL East: 

1. Baltimore Orioles 

2. Boston Red Sox 

3. Toronto Blue Jays 

4. Tampa Bay Rays 

5. New York Yankees 
AL Central: 

1. Kansas City Royals 
2. Chicago White Sox 
3. Cleveland Indians 

4. Detroit Tigers 

5. Minnesota Twins 

AL West: 

_1. Los Angeles Angels 

2. Seattle Mariners 
3. Oakland Athletics 
4. Houston Astros 
5. Texas Rangers 


NL Wild Cards: Pi- 
rates, Padres 

AL Wild Cards: Mari- 
ners, White Sox - 


Wrestling loses to Ursinus then bests Muhlenberg 


By NICK RAMANATHAN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins wrestling 
team split its matches in 
its last Centennial Confer- 
ence dual meet portion of 
its season on Saturday. The 
Blue Jays ‘were beaten by 
23rd-ranked Ursinus 27-9 
and then defeated Muhlen- 
berg 28-10, giving the Jays a 
3-5 Centennial Conference 
record on the season. 

In their last regular 
season matches at Hop- 
kins, seniors Paul Bewak 


and Welles Sakmar won 
both of their matches at 
125 and 165, respectively. 
Both Bewak and Sakmar 
have earned All-American 
honors as Blue Jays. Bewak 
defeated Chris Donaldson 
of Ursinus 2-1, and Jaryd 
Flank of Muhlenberg 8-2. 
Sakmar beat Gnobela Seri 
of Ursinus 5-4 and Muhlen- 
berg’s Jim Coiley 9-0. 
Sophomore Jared For- 
man was the third Jay to. 
win both of his matches, 
defeating Ursinus’s Cody 
Richmond 5-2 and pinning 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
The Jays were led by seniors Paul Bewak and Welles Sakmar. 


Jake Gordon of Muhlen- ° 


berg in 4:48. His win closed 
the gap between Hopkins 
and Ursinus to 15-9, with 
three matches remaining, 
but the Bears ultimately 
prevailed after winning 
two of the matches by deci- 
sion and the last with a pin. 

“It’s getting toward the 
end of the season, and the 
techniques that I’ve been 
working on all year are 
finally coming together,” 
Forman said. ““I felt confi- 
dent going into the matches 
against two solid wrestlers. 
The first match was close 
and, relatively slow, but I 
scored two takedowns, 
which are something that 
I've been working on this 
year, so showing improve- 
ment in this area is huge 
for me. The second match 
was more one-sided, as | 
ended up catching my op- 
ponent in a throw and pin- 
ning him.” 

After the loss against 
Ursinus, Hopkins was able 


. to defeat Muhlenberg 28-10. 


Muhlenberg. 


Freshman Christian Vallis 
was defeated by Muhlen- 
berg’s Mark Guttierez 5-2, 
sophomore Kory Johnson 
was defeated by Muhlen- 
berg’s Ian Gimbar 17-3, and 
Muhlenberg’s Lenny Smith 


defeated sophomore Ellis | 


Flannery 5-2, 

Besides those three 
losses, the Jays won ev- 
ery other match against 
Freshman 
Connor Joyce beat Mule 
Anthony Calatoni 9-2. 
Freshman Tommy Grifa 
defeated  Muhlenberg’s 
Anthony Ware 4-3. Senior 


Christian Salera defeated 


Muhlenberg’s Che Cheng- 
supanimit in a technical 
fall 19-4 (7:00). Sakmar de- 
feated Mule Jim Coiley 9-0, 
and senior Evan Johnson 
knocked off Muhlenberg’s 
Zach Goldrosen 9-1. 

The Hopkins wrestling 
team will travel to McDan- 
iel on Saturday, Feb. 14, to 


take part in the 2015 Cen- | 


tennial Conference Wres- 
tling abe igor 
a’, 


4 


| with a 


with a time of 4:28.94. 


Men’s track 


FEBRUARY 12, 2015 


leam splits 


up, sels multiple PRs 


By ZACH ROBBINS 
Sports Editor 


The men’s track team 
split up once again this 
weekend as it took on 
competition in both 
Haverford, Pa. and New 
York City. The day was 
full of personal bests for 
the Blue Jays. 

In Haverford, Hop- 
kins participated in the 
McElligott Invitational 
where the team was 
led by sophomore Jesse 
Poore. Poore earned a 
first place finish in the 
long jump event with a 
jump of 6.39m (20-11.75). 

Freshman _ Harpreet 
Gill took home second 
place in the triple jump 
personal-best 
12.57m (41-3). Gill’s per- 
sonal record bested his 
previous height of 12.26m, 
which he set last weekend 
at the Patriot Games. 

Fellow freshman Geof- 
frey. Kazlow also set 
a personal-best in the 
5000-meter run, crossing 
the finish line with a time 
of 15:53.22. The finish was 
fast enough for fifth place, 
also a personal-best. 

Junior Doran Walsten 
ran in the 5000-meter run 


as well, where he took / 
| off more than 21 seconds 
_ from his earlier personal | a field of very competitive 


best. Walsten finished 
| with a time of 16:09.53. 
Classmate Corbyn | 


can to help my team win 
another conference cham- 
pionship and represent 
Johns Hopkins University 
in a positive manner.” 

Hopkins will continue 
its season in the Boston 
University Valentine Invi- 
tational Feb. 13 and 14 as 
its final meet before the 
Centennial Conference 
Championships in Boston 
Feb. 28 thru March 1. 


W. Track 
hits the road 


lo take on 
Haverford 


By ZACH JAFFE 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins women’s 
track team followed up 
an impressive  perfor- 
mance a week ago with 
another strong outing in 
the McElligot Invitation- 
al. The team traveled to 
Haverford, Pa. to take on 


D-I and D-III programs. 
The two-day event began 
on Friday, Feb. 6, and con- 


Yhap joined in on the | tinued through the day on 


| besting of previous per- | 
| sonal records when he | 
| took off 0.20 seconds in ° 
| the 60-meter dash with 


a time of 742. Yhap 
also placed ninth in the 
200-meter dash (24.45). 

In New York City, the 
Jays competed in the Ra- | 


| mapo College Select Meet | 
| where they placed fifth. 


Hopkins was led by star 


sophomore pole vaulter | 
Andrew Bartnett, who was | DMR 


able to overcome the obsta- 
cles of jumping during in- 
door season as he cleared 
4.90m (16-00.74) and placed 
second intheevent. 

“Vault practice dur- 
ing indoor can be diffi- 
cult, so with each meet I 
am working on figuring 
out little technical things: 
that will make everything 
click and allow me to 
jump high,” Bartnett said. 

Sophomore Akshay 
Alaghatta also had a sec- | 
ond-place finish when he 
set his own personal in- 
door record with a time of 
15:37.63, taking off more 
than two seconds from 
his previous best time. 
Alaghatta finished just 
ahead of teammate Lou- . 
is Levine, who finished 
third with a personal-best 
15:39.47. 

The Jays were able to 
also pick up points in the 
high jump, as senior Ryan 
Walsh took fifth place 
with a final jump height 
of 1.98m (6-6). ° 

Sophomore Stefan Ar- 
nold and freshman Bran- 
don Fielder ran nearly 
step-for-step in the One 
Mile Run, finishing sixth 
and seventh, respectively. 
Arnold, running in the 
event for the first time 
in his career, finished in 
just 4:26.71, Fielder joined 
many of his teammates in 
running a personal best 


Arnold, much like the 
other athletes, is focused 
on preparing for the last 
leg of the season, 

“The gun went off and I 
focused on running a tacti- 
cal race, getting used to the 
quicker leg speed that will 
be required during the 3K 


I'll be racing in Boston this 

Valentine's Day,” he said. 

“Yd like to do whatever I 
? 


ry 


Saturday, Feb. 7. 

The event began with 
a strong performance 
by the women’s 4000m 
distance medley rela 
team (DMR). The team, — 
comprised of senior In- 
grid Johnson, junior Me- 
gan McDonald, fresh- 
man Caroline Smith and 


| sophomore Tess Meehan, 


set the fastest time of the 
year for all of D-Ill. The 
team dominated 
the event with a time of 
12:05.25, more than 23 
seconds faster than the 
second-place team. The 
DMR team hopes to im- 
prove upon its fourth 
place finish at the NCAA 
championships in 2014, a 
feat that may be entirely 
possible with the recent 
success of the relay team. 
Junior Elisa Heacock 
and freshmen Ellie Bur- 
ton and Kelsey Harper all. 


secured top-15 finishes in | 


the 800m run, with three 
others finishing in the 
top 22. Hopkins placed 
three in the top 8 of the 
mile run, led by junior 
Caroline Powers in fourth 
(5:17.17). . 

In the 60m_ hurdles, 
freshmen Jenn Su, Lau- 
ren Roberts, and Harper 
all impressed, coming in 
third, sixth and ninth, re- 
spectively. 

Hopkins dominated 
the field in the high jump, 
with a clean sweep of 
the podium. Junior Paige 
Marsh cleared 1.55m (5'1”) 
to win the event, while — 
junior Nikki Kerns and_ 
freshman Jenn Su _ tied. 
for second with 147m — 
(4’7.75”). Harper finished 
in fifth to give Hopkins 
four of the top-five finish-- 
ers, . ; 

Freshman Joyce Lin 


Nhe 


finished third in her first — 


collegiate 
the event. 
Hopkins, coming in at 
ninth in the most recent 
U.S. Track and Field and 
Cross: Country Coaches 
Association poll, takes 
a short trip down I-97 to 


performance in 


compete in Navy Multi-- 


Madness on Feb. 12 and 
then returns to action in 


the two-day Boston Uni- — 


‘versity Valetine Invita- 
tional on Feb. 13 and 14, 


es - 


\ 


AA 


. 
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Women’s Lax wins 
nail- biter 1 In Houston By GUARAV VERMA 


By RACHEL COOK 


Spc rts Editor 


The Hopkins women’s 
lacrosse team took the 
field at the University of 
Houston this past Sun- 
day to face the Golden 
Eagles of Marquette. The 
game was the first ever 
D-I women’s _ lacrosse 
game to be held in Hous- 
ton. 

“Our program is very 


committed to growing 
the game,” sophomore 
Haley Schweizer said 


about the ground-break- 
ing game. “We were so 
thrilled to play a game 
in an up-and-coming la- 
crosse area. We wanted 
to bring our sport to 
as Many young girls as 
possible to try to instill 
a love in the game for 
them. Out of the 650 fans 
at the game, more than 
half were young girls 
there for the Women Em- 
powered program.” 

“Tt was exciting to give 
them such a thriller of a 
game to watch,” Schweiz- 
er said-of the game’s sec- 
ond overtime. 

The game started off in 
favor of the Golden Eagles 
as Claire Costanza scored 
with 18:12 to play. Hop- 
kins responded just three 
minutes later as Schweiz- 
er through Mar- 
quette’s defense, driving 
the ball into the back of 
the net. 

The Lady Jays claimed 
the lead with 13:34 to 

Fay with junior Dene’ 
DiMartino capitalizing 
on a free position shot, 
sending the ball past 
Marquette’s goalie, Sar- 

_ah Priem. The rest of the 
first half would see an 
exchanging of goals as 
both teams went into the 
locker room tied at three 
goals apiece. 

The Lady Jays hit the 
field with force at the start 
of the second half. Hop- 
kins sophomore Alexis 
Maffucci had a strong half 
and initiated the scoring. 
Rolling off the crease, 
Maffucci threw the ball 
directly past Priem, put- 
ting the Lady Jays up 4-3 
at 17:07. 

Eight minutes later, ju- 
nior Jenna Reifler cradled 
a pass from Maffucci and 
fired past the goalie, put- 
ting Hopkins up by two. 
Marquette wasn't going 
away that easily, scoring 
two goals in under two 
minutes and tying up the 
game. 

As the clock wound 
down, Marquette had 


wove 


’ one final chance to take 


the game before time 
expired, but Hopkins 
junior Josie George 
grabbed a loose ball 
from a ricochet and held 


“4 


ii 


ing the game-winning ~ 


’ sixth-ranked 


onto it, forcing overtime. 

“We told 
and over again, ‘believe 
in your hearts, right now, 
that you are going to win 
this game,” Schweizer 
said about head coach 
Janine Tucker as she kept 
her players focused and 
motivated heading into 
overtime. “We were told 
to stay together and to 
look at the people stand- 
ing next to us and to play 
for them and the name 
on the front of our jer- 
sey.” 

Both teams fought 
hard in the first overtime 
and kept the fans on the 
edges of their seats with 
two goals apiece, forcing 
a second overtime. 

In the end, it would be 
Maffucci throwing the 
ball against the back of 
the net from teammate 
DiMartino to win the 
game 8-7 in the second 
overtime. The game saw 
five ties and three lead 
changes from start to fin- 
ish. 

“In such a tight game, 
possession was a. huge 
factor,” Schweizer said. 
“We came up with cru- 
cial draw controls and 
some key ground balls 
from Josie George that 
led to possession chang- 
es. 

“While we are still 
working on developing 
chemistry on offense, we 
were fortunate to have 
such an amazing defen- 
sive effort to keep us in 
the game to have the op- 
portunities that we did,” 
Schweizer said. 

Maffuci had a career- 
high three points, includ- 


were Over 


goal. 

“T can attribute my per- 
formance to my team. Our 
defense played awesome. 
If it weren't for them, we 
would not have gotten the 
ball back on offense and 


wouldn't have had the op- | 


portunity to score,” Maf- 


fucci said. 


With such a big win | 


for their first game, the 
Lady Jays have already 
set a standard of domi- 
nance for their season. 

“I think this game was 


an eye-opener for our | 


team,” Maffucci said. “We 
can learn from this game 
and correct our mistakes. 
We came up with the win, 
but we are not satisfied, 
and we have a lot to work 
on. Our schedule is chal- 
lenging, but the bar is set 
high for this season.” 
Hopkins returns to 
play on Saturday, Feb. 
14 for its home opener, 
in which they will face 
a tough test against the 
Boston 
College Eagles. Opening 
draw is set for 1 p.m. 


al 
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MATTHIAS PHILIPPINE - MEN’S FENCING 


Staff Writer 


Heth atae fencer Mat- 
thias Philippine has had 
quite a strong season in 
his first year fencing at the 
college level. In his debut 
in December, Philippine 
exploded onto the scene 
with a 10-2 performance in 
the Brandeis Invitational 
in Waltham, Mass. 

He followed up that 
performance with a solid 
act at the JHU Invita- 
tional this Sunday, con- 
tributing three wins. He 
also won a bout against 
the University of North 
Carolina at the Duke In- 
vitational on Saturday. 
Philippine, whose weap- 
on in fencing is the épée, 
was kind enough to an- 
swer a few questions for 
The News-Letter. 


News-Letter: How did 
you first get into fenc- 


MP: JHU was on my 


college list because of 
its great academics and 
because of the fact that 
it has a fencing team. 
After visiting Hopkins, I 
thought the campus was 
beautiful and the people 
were great, so I ended up 
applying [early decision] 
and managed to get in 
with the help of Austin 
Young, the head fencing 
coach at Hopkins. 


N-L: How did your 
training before coming to 
Hopkins prepare you to 
immediately succeed at 
the college level? 

MP: Before Hopkins, I 
was fencing at a national 
and international level. 
My best result was top 
eight _at a North Ameri- 
can Cup for Cadets (un- 
der 17). Other than that, 
I usually finish in the top 
32 for my age group and 
top 64 in national D-I 


ing? Where did you fencing competitions. 
fence before coming to My training before Hop- 
Hopkins? kins defi- 

Mat- nitely set 
thias Phil- me up for 
ippine: I VITAL success at 
got into STATISTICS the colle- 
fencing giate lev- 
nine years el thanks 
ago when |] Name: Matthias Philippine || to my 
my older || Year; Freshman wonder: 
brother Sport: Fencing ful coach 
Johan was j ; Abdul 
fencing Major: Computer Science Tape k 
in high || Hometown: Oakland, Calif} and twin 
school. I |} High School: Head-Royce |} brother 
had _ tried Thibault 
sSO.CcCe ry Philip- 
Sewe to peeve: 
ming, gymnastics and While my coach taught 


archery, but sports didn’t 
appeal to me until I de- 
cided to try fencing af- 
ter watching Johan fence 
one day. Before Hopkins, 
I used to fence at the 


East Bay Fencer: : 
Oakland, Calif. with 7 
coach Abdul Habek. 


N-L:. What led you to 
choose Hopkins? . 


me everything I know, 
my brother kept me 
sharp, as we would al- 
ways compete and strive 
to gain the upper hand 
in fencing. 


pabers sp 5 


“ON-L: What have you 


been working on most in 
practice? 

MP: No matter how 
many drills the team 


does during practice, 
the most helpful thing 
for me is to just fence as 
much as possible, Dur- 
ing practice I like to 
work different things 
everyday. One day I'll 
focus on preparation 
and setting up my at- 
tacks; on another I'll 
work on my foot touches 
or parries. 


__N-L: What has been the 
biggest highlight of the 
year so far? 

MP: ‘The _ biggest 
highlight of the year 
personally was my per- 
formance for the team’s 
first meet at Brandeis. 
However, beating UNC 
as a team during our 
Duke meet was pretty 
great because they're a 
D-I school, while we’re 
D-Ill. I didn’t help much 
that day with a 1-5 re- 
cord [he went 1-1 against 
UNC. and_ lost against 


a great job, with Mark 
Zimmermann leading 
the épée squad with a 
5-1 record. 


Duke], but the team did’ 


COURTESY OF KELLIE HUNN 
Freshman Matthias Philippine has already made a name for himself. 
‘ 


N-L; What would you 
like. to improve on this 
season? What are your 
goals for the next three 
years at Hopkins? 

MP: Over the course 
of the remaining sea- 
son, I'd like to work on 
consistency. Although I 
did great during my first 
meet, our second meet at 
Duke didn’t go very well 
for me. Going forward I 
want to make sure I un- 
derstand the mistakes I 
made at Duke and what 
led to my success at the 
Brandeis meet. A goal of 
mine over the next three: 
years would be to quali- 
fy for the NCAA cham- 
pionships! For the team, 
though, I’d love to be 
able to build up the fenc- 
ing program in any way 
that I can. 


Philippine . and the 
rest of the men’s fenc- 
ing team will be in ac- 
tion on March 1 here in 
Baltimore at the MACFA 
Championships, which 
precede the NCAA 
Championships. 


Men's fans erases late deficit to win 16th straight 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


The resolve and de- 
termination of the Hop- 
kins men’s basketball 
team was on display once 
again this past Saturday 
against Swarthmore, as 
the team rallied from a 


20-point deficit in the. 


second half to improve 
to 19-2 on the season 
and 13-1 in the Centen- 
nial Conference. The win 
marks the 16th straight 
victory for the Blue Jays. 

Trailing 46-26 with 
12:41 remaining in the 
contest, the Jays would 
close the game on a 30-9 


- run to pull off the unlike- 


ly 56-55 victory. 

Perhaps even more im- 
pressively, the deficit was 
18 points with only 7:41 


to go following back-to- 


back jumpers by Swarth- 
more standout 
Bourne. 
However, Hopkins 
once again rapidly 
gained momentum on 
the strength of a pair of 
free throws from senior 
Jimmy Hammer that ini- 
«tiated a 23-4 run to close 
out the contest. The Jays 
hit six more free throws, 
followed by a decisive 
bucket from behind the 
three-point line by Ham- 
mer. This pushed the def- 
icit to single digits with 
5:25 left in the contest. 
_When asked to com- 
ment on the ability of 


| the Jays to rally from 


the 20-point, second half 


nior guard pointed to 
the improved defensive 


Chris 


points. 


deficit, the standout se-— 


pressure and a height- 
ened offensive intensity. 

“In the second half, 
we played with much 
more intensity, especial- 
ly on the defensive end,” 
Hammer said. “We also 


my shot,” Hammer said. 
“I've also been able to 
succeed in scoring be- 
cause my teammates find 
me when I am open and 
set great screens for me 
to get open.” 


shot better after shoot- Possessing a 55-48 
ing terri- lead with 
bly in the 3:24 re- 
first half. ) main- 
We threw ing in 
in a press the  sec- 
in the ond half, 
second Swarth- 
half and more 
were able was held 
to force scoreless 
Swarth- for the 
more into remain- 
tuereans-* der of 
Overs the con- 
which led test by 
to easy the shut- 
baskets.” down de- 
In ad- fense of 
dition to the Jays 
spark-= More 
ing the £Opitsl 
rally that shots 
would fiir om 
seal the Ham - 
victory for mer and 
the Jays, NANCY KIM/PHOTO EDITOR a_ three- 
H a m - Sophomore Ryan Curran led the Jays. pointer 
mer _ led. fet COL: 
all scor- sopho- 


ers with 22 points. This 
was his 15th game in a 
row scoring 20 or more 


Hammer attributed 
his scoring proficiency to 
both his own hard work 


and. dedication and to 


the unselfishness of his 
teammates. 

“| think I’ve been 
able to score because of 
how hard I’ve’ worked 


throughout my life. I 


am always working on 


-more forward Ryan Cur- 
ran narrowed the deficit 


to two with 42 seconds 


remaining in the game. 
Following a miss by the 
Garnet, the ball was 
controlled and rebound- 
ed by senior forward 
George Bugarinovic. 

On the ensuing pos- 
session, the ball was in- 
bounded by sophomore 


Nikhil Panu to Curran, © 


who converted a driving 


layup at the basket and 


. 


was fouled. He made the 
subsequent free throw, 
which put the Jays up 
for good with 23 seconds 
remaining. A  Swarth- 
more three at the buzzer 


.clanged off the rim and 


preserved the one-point 
margin for the Jays. * 

The win reassured the 
Jays of their abilities to find 
ways to come out on top. 

“This was a big step 
for our team because it 
proved we can play from, 
behind and have very 
good composure,” Cur- 
ran said. “I think this is 
because we are a very 
veteran team with great 
leadership, which will 
hopefully help us .out, 
for the remainder of the. 
season and come playoff 
time.” 

Curran and Hammer | 
were the only Hopkins: 
players to finish in dou-, 
ble figures, with Hammer. 
chipping in 22 points and , 
six boards and Curran 
contributing 11 points. 
of his own. Bugarinovic : 
additionally contributed - 
five points, eight critical , 
boards and four assists to. 
pace the team, _ 

Hopkins returns to. 
action Feb, 11 as it tries 
to extend its 16-game 
winning streak against 


_ Centennial Conference 


contender Gettysburg at 
Goldfarb Gym. Tip-off 
is set for 8 p.m. The last | 
time the Jays took on 
the Bullets was Dec. 2 as 
an away team. Hopkins 
battled to a 68-52 vic- 
tory back then, and they * 


will look to replicate Ne ae 
success. 
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Women’s basketball guard 
Katie Clark was named to 
the 2015 Allstate WBCA and 


CALENDAR 
FRIDAY 
Swim @ Bluegrass Mountain Conference 
Championships, All Day 
SATURDAY 
W. Lacrosse vs. Boston College, 1 p.m. 
Men's Basketball @ Dickinson, 4 p.m. 


In a back and forth game, the Lady Jays emerged victorious against Marqu he 
women’s lacrosse game in Houston. Sophomore Alexis Mafucci scored the game-winning goal in — 


double overtime and recorded a career high in points with three, while junior Dene DiMartino and 


Wom 


sr nite sae en tr ey 


eae Haley Schweizer chipped in two points apiece for Hopkins. See Page B11 


MLB Preview and 
(fiseason Wrap-up 


News-Letter Staff Writ- 
er Mitch Weaver weighs 
in on a wild offseason in 
Major League Baseball 
and gives his predictions 
on how division races will 


Athlete of the Week: 
Matthias Philippine 


This freshman fencer 
has been off to an aston- 
ishing start in his early 
career, including ‘an 
impressive 10-2 weekend 
in the Brandeis Invita- 


Men’s Basketball: 
Takes a Thriller 


Sophomore Ryan Cur- 
ran finished on an “And 1” 
with 23 seconds remain- 
ing, and the Blue Jays 
knocked off Swarthmore 
for 56-55 for a crucial con- 


_ HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
in the first-ever D-I 


play out. 


Page B10 


tional. 


Page B11 


ference win. 
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Stifling defense proves key to V. Hoops win 


By IAN GUSTAFSON 
Sports Editor 


The Hopkins women’s 
basketball team held 
Swarthmore without a 
bucket for the game’s first 
seven minutes and kept 
up a stellar defensive ef- 
fort all day Saturday en 
route to a convincing 67- 
49 win. 

Despite playing in 
a hostile environment 
on*the road, the Lady 
Jays played with a lead 
throughout the entire 
game and stymied every 
run the Garnets managed 
to make. 

Riding a two-game 
win streak in a critical 
stretch of the season, 
Hopkins emerged Satur- 
day as the winner of three 
straight to push their Cen- 
tennial Conference record 
to 11-4 and 14-7 overall. 
The Lady Jays can breathe 
a little easier now, as the 
Swarthmore win clinched 
the team a bid in the Cen- 
tennial Conference tour- 
nament. ; 

Wasting no time, the 
visiting Jays jumped off 
to a quick 9-0 lead until 
Elle Larsen scored a layup 
for Swarthmore. Sharp- 
shooting junior guard Liz 
Tommasi responded with 
a triple that keyed a 9-3 
Hopkins run to push the 
lead to 15 early on. The 
Garnets would not quit 
that easily though, and 
they traded baskets with 
Hopkins to make it a 20-9 
game heading into half- 
time. 

“I think there certain- 

ly is a sense of urgency 
_ when it comes to game 
time to establish the tone 
from the beginning [so] 
that we establish the pace 
of the game”, Katie Clark, 
junior point guard said. 
“We only had a limited 


14 


number of games left go- 
ing into Saturday, and we 
needed to put ourselves 
into the best possible 
position for postseason 
play.” 

The Lady Jays certain- 
ly showed that sense of 
urgency in the first half, 
holding a team under 10 
points in a half for the sec- 
ond time this year. Shoot- 
ing just 4-33 for the half, 
Swarthmore was stifled 
by superb ball pressure 
and rotations by the Lady 
Jay defense. 

“We have been work- 
ing on our defense from 
the beginning of the year, 
and it is something we 
take pride in”, senior for- 
ward Haley Bush said. 
“We talked about what 
we needed to do before 
we started the game, and 
we were very successful 
in executing the game 
plan during the first half.” 

Coming out of the 
break, Hopkins attacked 
the rim __ relentlessly, 
posting 12 points in the 
paint. The Lady Jays 
scored more points from 
free throws, of which 
they shot 24-31, in the 
second half, than they 
had in the entirety of the 
first half. 

Nonetheless, 
more kept the game 
within striking distance, 
buoyed by the confer- 
ence’s leading scorer 
Larsen, who dropped 21 
points in the second half 
alone and 26 for the game 
to go with 11 rebounds 
and five blocks in 37 min- 
utes of playing time. The 
Lady Jays finally pushed 
the lead past 13 with a 
three-point play from se- 
nior center Ciara McCul- 
lagh. 

From there, Hopkins 
did not take its foot off 
the accelerator, pushing 


A 


> 


Swarth- ~ 


the margin to as high 
as 20. The game ended 
with two free throws 
from Garnet Raina Wil- 
liams to cut the deficit to 


18, but the outcome was: 


never in doubt for most 
of the second period. 

As has been their sig- 
nature all season long, 
the Lady Jays got several 
solid performances to 
lead a balanced, inside- 
out attack. Tommasi’s 16 
points, including 11-12 
from the charity stripe, 
led the way. She also 
chipped in three assists 
in 31 minutes. 

Junior forward Beatriz 
Williams, who has filled 
up the stat sheet all year, 
contributed 11 points for 
Hopkins, seven rebounds, 
four blocks and two steals. 
The Jays were very happy 
with their performance 
on Saturday. 

“Going into Satur- 
day’s game, we all defi- 
nitely had the mindset 
that we needed to take 
care of business and get a 


solid win, and we did just 
that,” Clark said. She was 
honored as the program’s 
first two-time Academic 
All-District player this 
week. 

Clark continued a stel- 
lar season with 10 points 
and two steals, while 
Bush cleaned the glass 
with 10 boards for Hop- 
kins. 

The Jays’ 47-points 
outburst in the second 
half and 80 percent three- 
point field goal percent- 
age bodes well for their 
matchup against Gettys- 
burg Wednesday. 

“We know that 
Wednesday’s game is go- 
ing to be tough, but we 
are definitely prepared to 
face Gettysburg again,” 
Williams said. “I believe 
we are a different team 
than the first time we 
played them, and | don't 
think they will be expect- 
ing it from us.” 

Tip-off is scheduled for 
7 p.m. at Goldfarb Gym- 
nasium. 


IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Strong inside-out play and first-half defense brought the Jays a win. 
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emotional first game 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Staff Writer 


On an emotional Satur- 
day afternoon, the Hop- 
kins men’s lacrosse sea- 
son began with a victory, 
the celebration of the life 
of a beloved teammate, 
and a historic win for its 
head coach. 

Freshman Jeremy 
Huber was honored on 
the field in the form of a 
painted “#19” in front of 
the team’s bench while 
each player sported the 
number on both their jer- 
seys and helmets. 

“We will never forget 
our fallen brother Jeremy 
Huber,” said senior Mi- 
chael Pellegrino, lacrosse 
team captain. “This sea- 
son is for him, and we re- 
main 19 strong.” 

His memory remains 
with the team and fueled 
an offensive rout for the 
fifth-ranked Blue Jays. 

The historic 16-4 Hop- 
kins victory over UMBC 
was the first of the sea- 
son as well as the first for 
Hopkins since they joined 
the Big 10 conference. The 


rounding out the six un- 
answered points in the 
opening period. 
Overwhelmed by the 
attack, UMBC tried to re- 
bound in the second pe- 
riod with a goal of their 
own from Dylan McDer- 
mott, but solid goal play 
from captain Eric Sch- 
neider and aggressive 
Hopkins defense allowed 
the offense to keep piling 
on, with freshman Joel 
Tinney finding the net for 
his first career goal. 
Two-time captain Mi- 
chael Pellegrino got in 
on the action, and Brown 
continued his dominance 
with another pair of 
goals separated by less 
than two minutes. UMBC 
struck last to end the half 


but found themselves 
down 10-2 with little hope 
in sight. 


The .opening of the 
third quarter was defined 
by yet another pair of 
Ryan Brown goals sepa- 
rated by an unassisted 
goal from sophomore 
Cody Radziewicz. 

The persistent Hopkins 


defense kept UMBC quiet 


| win was for yet 
_ also the another 
fe leSeOrteht score- 
| victory less and 
of head period, 
|coach and at 
Dave Pi- the start 
etrama- of the 
la’s_ ca- final 
reer and period, 
allowed Hopkins 
him to led 13-2. 
top the The 
list in Rew erhe 
Hopkins trievers 
‘history, showed 
surpass- lis fse 
ing Hall in the 
of Fam- fourth 
er Bob JOEY LIl/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF quar - 
Scott. Hopkins played shutdown defense Saturday. ter, as 
EAS 3 junior 

so hap- mid- 


py for coach Petro. Bob 
Scott was a legendary 
coach and this is such 
an amazing accomplish- 
ment,” Shack Stanwick, 
freshman attack and star 
of Saturday’s game, said. 

Pietramala is now 159- 
55 overall and 67-9 against 
teams from the state of 
Maryland over 15 years as 
head coach. 

The offense took no 
time to heat up, scoring 
four unassisted goals in 
the opening 10 minutes of 
the season, including two 
by the aforementioned 
Stanwick, a_ heralded 
freshman who will hope- 
fully provide a youthful 
spark all season. 

“My first game was 
pretty awesome,” Stan- 
wick said. “Playing a col- 
lege game on Homewood 


Field was everything I 


expected it to be. Com- 
ing away with a historic 
win like that made it that 
much better.” 

The rookie finished the 
day with a hat trick and 
an assist in his first official 
college game. 

Also leading the 
way early for the offen- 
sive attack was junior 
Ryan Brown, who went 
on several multi-goal 
sprees, totaling seven 
on the day. His first put 
his goal streak at 17 
consecutive games. He 
netted two while sopho- 


‘more Wilkins Dismuke 


and junior Connor Reed 


fielder Pat Young became 
the team’s only player 
with multiple goals put- 
ting two past goal, but 
Brown and_ Stanwick 
made sure to quiet any 
hopes of a miraculous 
comeback with their last 
goals in phenomenal of- 
fensive efforts. Freshman _ 
Patrick Fraser scored the 
first goal of his Hopkins 
career and later added 
his first assist to put the 
final score at 16-4, ‘= 

On the offensive per- 
formance, Pellegrino is 
optimistic that the teani . 
can maintain its success 
throughout the year. 

“Our season is go- 
ing to be determined by 
our team chemistry,” 
Pellegrino said. “Our of 
fense thrives off of those 
guys knowing where td 
be and when to be there, 
and our defense can only 
be successful if we can | 
trust each other out there; 
Chemistry is key, and 
this is the closest team:] 
have been a part of in my 
four years here, so I’m 
extremely excited to see 
what the rest of the year 
holds for us.” 13 

Hopkins remains un- 
defeated against UMBC, 
notching their 13th 
straight win in the rival- 
ry while Wells Stanwick 
moved up to the 10th spot 
on the career assist list in 
team history. The team 
made a short trip to Tow- 
son to face the Tigers on 


added unassisted goals, Tuesday and lost5-7, 
- \ ‘ t 


